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REVOLUTIONARY ADVENTURE. 
We copy the following interesting paper from the 
**‘New England Magazine.” ‘The circumstances are 
new to us. 


The leading events of the war of Independence are 
familiar with every American, but many incidents, full 
ofadventure, yet remain to be disclosed, There are 
those yet living who remember the following story: 

The American authorities found much difficulty in 
disposing of their prisoners. They had no posts regu- 
larly fitted for the purpose, and they could suggest no 
better means for securing them than to place them un- 
der guard in a thickly settled part of the country, where 
the inhabitants were most decidedly hostile to the En- 
glish. The town of Lancaster in Pennsylvania, was of 
those selected for this purpose. The prisoners were 
confined in barracks, enclosed witha stockade and vi- 
gilantly guarded. - But in spite of all precaution, they 
often disappeared in an unaccountable manner, and nv- 
thing was heard of them till they had resumed their 
places in the Britisharmy. Many and various were the 
conjectures as to the means of their escape; the officers 
inquired and investigated in vain; the country was ex- 
plored to no purpose; the soldiers shook their heads and 
teld of fortune-tellers, pedlers, and such characters, who 
had been seen at intervals; and sundry of the more cre- 
dulous could think of nothing but supernatural agency; 
but whether man or spirit was the conspirator, the mys- 
tery remained unbroken. 

When this became known to Washington, he sent 
Gen. Hazen to take this responsible charge. This en- 
ergetic officer, after exhausting all resources, resorted 
to stratagem. He was convinced that, as the nearest 
post was more than a hundred miles distant, the prison- 
ers must be aided by Americans; but where the suspi- 
cion should fall, he could not even conjecture—the re- 
proach of toryism being almost unknown in that region. 
Having been trained to meet exigencies of this kind in 
a distinguished career, as colonel in the British army, 
his plan was formed at once, and communicated to an 
officer of his own, upon whose talent he relied for its 
successful execution. This was Capt. Lee,* whose cou- 
rage and ability fully justified the selection. 

The secret plan concerted between them was this: It 
was to be given out that Lee was absent on furlough or | 
command. He, meantime, was to assume the dress of 
a British prisoner, and having provided himself with 
information and a story of his capture, was to be thrown | 
into the barracks, where he might gain the confidence | 
of the soldiers, and join them ina plan of escape. How 
well Capt. Lee sustained his part may be inferred from 
the fact, that when he had disappeared and placed him- 
self among the prisoners, his own officers and soldiers 
saw him every day without the least suspicion. The 
person to whom I am indebted for most of these parti- 
culars, was the Intendant of the prisoners, and familiar 
with Lee; butthough compelled to see him often in the 
discharge of his duty, he never penetrated the disguise. 
Well it was for Lee that his disguise was so complete. 
Had his associates suspected his purpose to betray them, 
his history would have been embraced in the proverb, 
«‘dead men tell no tales,” 


* Who was this Capt. Lee ? 
Vor, XT, 7 





For many days he remained in this situation, making 
no discoveries whatever. He thought he perceived at 
times signs of intelligence between the prisoners andan 
old woman who was allowed to bring fruit for sale with- 
in the enclosure. She was known to be deaf and half- 
witted, and was therefore po object of suspicion. It 
was known that her son had been disgraced and punish- 
ed inthe American army, but she had never betrayed 
any malice on that account, and no one dreamed that 
she could have the power to do injury if she possessed 
the will, Lee watched her closely, but saw nothing to 
confirm his suspicions, Herdwelling was about a mile 
distant, in a wild retreat, where she shared her misera- 
ble quarters with a dog and cat, the former of which 
mounted guard over the mansion, while the latter oc- 
casioned superstitious fears, which were equally effect- 
ual in keeping visiters away. 

One dark stormy night in autumn, Lee was lyin 
awake at midnight, meditating on the enterprise he ha 
undertaken, which though in the beginning it had re. 
commended itself to his romantic disposition, had now 
lost all itscharms. It was one of those tempests, which 
in our climate so often hang upon the path of the de- 
parting year. His companions slept soundly, but the 
wind which shook the building to its foundation, and 
threw heavy splashes of rain against the window, con 
spired with the state of his mind to keep him wakeful. 
All at once the door was gently opened, and a figure 
moved silently into the room. It was too dark to observe 
its motions narrowly, but he could see that it stooped 
towards one of the sleepers, whoimmediately rose; next 
it approached and touched him on the shoulder. Lee 
immediately started up; the figure thenallowc.! a slight 
gleam from a dark lantern to pass over his face, and as 
it did so, whispered, impatiently, “not the man—but 
come!” It then occurred to Lee that it was the oppor- 
tunity hedesired. The unknown whispered to him to 
keep his place till another man was called; but just at 
that moment something disturbed him,and making a sig- 
nal to Lee to follow, he moved silently out of the room. 

They found the door of the house unbarred, anda 
small part of the fence removed, where they passed out 
without molestation; the sentry had retired to a shelter 
where he thought he could guard his post without suf- 
fering from the rain; but Lee saw his conductors put 
themselves in preparation to silence him if he should 
happen to addressthem. Just without the fence ap- 
peared a stooping figure, wrapped in a red cloak, and 
supporting itself witha large stick, which Lee at once 
perceived could be no other than the old fruit woman. 
But the most profound silence was observed; a man 
came out from a thicket at a little distance and joined 
them, and the whole party moved onward by the guid. 
ance of the old woman. At first they frequently stop- 
ped to listen, but having heard the sentinel cry ‘‘all’s 
well,” they seemed re-assured, and moved with more 
confidence than before. 

They soon came near to her cottage under an over- 
hanging bank, where a bright light was shining out from 
a little window upon the wet and drooping boughs that 
hung near it. The dog received them graciously, and 
they entered. A table was spread with some coarse 
provisions upon it and a large jug, which one of the 
soldiers was about to seize, when the man who conduct- 
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ed them withheld him, ‘‘No,” said he, “we must first 
roceed to business.” He then went to a small closet, 
rom which he returned with what seemed to have been 
originslly a Bible, though now it was worn to a maho- 
gany color and a spherical form. While they were 
doing this, Lee had time to examine his companions; 
one of them was a large quiet lookingsoldier, the other 
a short stout man with much of the aspect of a villain. 
They examined him in turn, and as Lee had been 
obliged formerly to punish the shorter soldier severely, 
he felt some misgivings when the fellow’s eyes rested 
upon him. The conductor was a middle aged harsh 
looking man, whom Lee had never seen before. 

As no time was to be lost, their guide explained to 
them in few words, that before he should undertake 
his dangerous enterprise, he should require of them to 
swear upon the Scriptures not to make the least attempt 
to escape, and never to reveal the circumstances or 
agents in the proceeding, whatever might befal them. 
The soldiers however insisted on deferring this measure 
till they had formed some slight acquaintance with the 
contents of the jug, and expressed their sentiments on 
the subject rather by actions than words, In this they 
were joined by Lee, who by thistime had begun to con- 
template the danger of his enterprise in a new and un- 
pleasant point of view. Ifhe were to be compelled to 
accompany his party to New York, his disguise would 
at once be detected, and it was certain he would be 
hanged asa spy. He had supposed beforehand, that 
he should find no difficulty in escaping at any moment; 
but he saw that their conductor had prepared arms for 
them, which they were to use in taking the life of any 
one who should attempt to leave them—and then the 
oath. He might possibly have released himself from its 
obligations, when it became necessary for the interests 
of his country, but no honorable man could well bear to 
be driven to an emergency, in which he must violate an 
oath, however reluctantly it was taken. He felt that 
there was no retreating, when there came a heavy shock 
as of something falling against the sides of the house; 
their practised ears at once detected the sound of the 
alarm gun, and their conductor, throwing down the old 
Bible which he had held all the while impatiently in 
his hand,directed the party to follow him in close order, 
and immediately quitted the house, taking with him his 
dark lantern. 

They went on with great despatch, but not without 
difficulty. Sometimes their footing would give way on 
some sandy bank or slippery field; and when their path 
led through the woods, the wet boughs dashed heavily 
in their faces. Lee felt that he might have deserted his 
precious companions while they were in this hurry and 
alarm; but he felt that as yet he had made no discove- 
ries, and however dangerous his situation was he could 
not bear to confess that he had not nerve tocarry him 
through. On he went,therefore, for two or three hours, 
and was beginning to sink with fatigue, when the bark- 
ing of adog brought the party toa stand. Their con- 
ductor gave a low whistle, which was answered at no 
great distance, and a figure came forward in the dark- 
ness, who whispered to their guide and then led the 
way up toa building which seemed by the shadowy 
outline to be a large stone barn. They entered it and 
were severally placed in small nooks where they could 
feel that the hay was ail around them except on the side 
of the wall. Shortly after some provisions were brought 
to them with the same silence, and it was signified to 
them that they were to remain concealed the whole of 
the coming day. Through a crevice in the wall, Lee 
could discover as the day came on, that the barn was 
attached to a small farm house. He was so near the 
house that he could overhear the conversation which 
was carried on about the door. The morning rose clear, 
and it was evident from the inquiries of horsemen, who 
occasionally galloped up to the door, that the country 
wasalarmed. The farmer gave short and surly replies, 
as if unwilling to be taken off from his labor, but the 








other inmates of the house were eager in their questions, 
and from the answers,Lee gathered that the means by 
which he and his companions had escapéd were as thys- 
leriols as ever. 

The next night, when all was quiet, they resumed 
their march, and explained to Lee that, as he was not 
with them in their conspiracy, and was accidentally as- 
sociated with them in their escape, they.should take the 
precaution to keep him before them, just behind the 
guide. He submitted without opposition, though the 
arrangement considerably lessened his chances of es- 
cape. He observed, from the direction of the stars, 
that they did not move in a direct line towards the De- 
laware, but they changed their courses so often that he 
could not conjecture at what point they intended to 
strike the river. He endeavored, whenever any pecu- 
liar object appeared, to fix it in his memory as well as 
the darkness would permit, and succeeded better than 
could have been expected, considering the agitated 
state in which he travelled, 

For several nights they went on in this manner, being 
delivered over to different persons, from time to time; 
and as Lee could gather from their whispering conver- 
sations, they were regularly employed on occasions like 
the present, and well rewarded by the British for their 
services. Their employment was full of danger; and 
though they seemed like desperate men, he could ob- 
serve that they never remitted their precautions. They 
were concealed days in barns—cellars—caves made for 
the purpose, and similar retreats,-and one day was 
passed in a tomb, the dimensions of which had been 
enlarged, and the inmates, if there had been any, ba- 
nished to make room for the living. The burying 
grounds were a favorite retreat, and on more occasions 
than one they were obliged to resort to superstitious 
alarms to remove intruders upon their path; their suc- 
cess fully justified the experiment, and, unpleasantly 
situated as he was, in the prospect of soon being a 
ghost himself, he could not avoid laughing at the expe- 
dition with which old and young fled from the fancied 
apparitions under clouds of night, wishing te meet such 
enemies, like Ajax, in the face of day. 

Though the distance to the Delaware was not great, 

they had now beentwelve days on the road, and suck 
| was the vigilance and suspicien prevailing throughout 
| the country, that they almost despaired of effecting 
| their object, The conductor grew impatient, and Lee’s 
| companions, at least one of them, became ferocious. 
| There was, as we have said, something unpleasant to 
| him in the glances of this fellow towards him, which 
| became more and more fierce as they went on; but it 
| did not appear whether it was owing to circumstances or 
| actual suspicion. It so happened that on the twelfth 
| night, Lee was placed in a barn, while the rest of the 
| party sheltered themselves in the cellar of a little stone 
church, where they could talk and act with more free- 
dom, both because the solitude of the church was not 
often disturbed even on the Sabbath—and because even 
| the proprietors did not know that illegal hands had 
added a cellar to the conveniences of the building. 
| The party was seated here as the day broke, and the 
‘ light, which struggled in through the crevices, opened 
| for the purpose, showed a low room about twelve feet 
square, with a damp floor and large patches of white 
mould upon the walls. Finding probably, that the 
pavement afforded no accommedations for sleeping, the 
worthies were seated each upon a little cask, which 
seemed like those used for gunpowder. Here they 
were smoking pipes with great diligence, and, at inter- 
vals not distant, applying a huge canteen to their 
mouths, from which they drank with upturned faces, 
expressive of solemn satisfaction. While they were 
thus engaged, the short soldier asked them in a careless 
way, if they knew whom they had in their party? The 
others started, and took their pipes from their mouths 
to ask him what he meant. ‘I mean,” said he, “that 


we are honored with the company of Captain Lee, of - 
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the rebel army. The rascal once punished me, and I bloody struggle began; they were so nearly matched in 
never mistook my man when | had a debt of that kind to | strength and advantage, that neither dared unclench his 
pay. Now I shall have my revenge.” | hold for the sake of grasping the knife; the blood gush. 
The others hastened to express their disgust at his | ed from their mouths, and the combat would have pro- 
ferocity, saying, that if, as he said, their companion was | bably ended in favor of the assassin, when steps and 
an American officer, all they had to do was to watch | voices were heard advancing, and they found them. 
him closely. They said that, as he had come among | selves in the hands of a party of countrymen, who were 
them uninvited, he must go with them to New York, { armed for the occasion, and were scouring the banks of 
and take the consequences; but meantime, it was their | the river. They were forcibly torn apart, but so ex- 
interest not to seem to suspect him, otherwise he might | hausted and bréathless, that neither could make any 
give an alarm, whereas it was evidently his intention to | explanation, andthey submitted quietly to their captors. 
go with them till they were ready to embark for New| ‘The party of the armed countrymen, though they 
York. The other person persisted in saying that he | had succeeded in their attempt, and were sufficiently 
would have his revenge with his own hand,upon which | triumphant on the occasion, they were sorely perplexed 
the conductor, drawing a pistol, declared to him that if | how to dispose of their prisoners. After some discns- 
he saw the least attempt to injure Capt. Lee, or any | sion, one of them proposed to throw the decision upon 
conduct which would lead him to suspect that his dis- | the wisdom of the nearest magistrate. ‘They accord- 
guise was discovered, he would that moment shoot him | ingly proceeded with their prisoners to his mansion, ° 
through the head. ‘The soldier put his hand upon his | about two miles distant,and called upon him to arise and 
knife, with an ominous scowl upon his conductor, but | attend to business. A window was hastily thrown up, 
seeing that he had to do with one who was likely to be | and the justice put forth his night-capped head, and 
as good 2s his word, he restrained himself, and began | with more wrath than became his dignity, ordered them 
to arrange some rubbish to serve him fora bed. The | off; and, in requital for their calling him out of bed in 
other soldier followed his example, and their guide with- | the cold, generously wished them in the warmest place. 
drew, locking the door after him. However, resistance was vain; he was compelled to 
The next night they went on asusual, but the manner | rise; and, as soon as the prisoners were brought before 
of their conductor showed that there was more danger | him, he ordered them to be taken in irons to the prison 
than before; in fact, he explained to the party that they | at Philadelphia. Lee improved the opportunity to take 
were now not far from the Delaware, and hoped to | the old gentleman aside, and told him who he was, and 
reach it before midnight. They occasionally heard the | why he was thus disguised; the justice only interrupted 
report of a musket, which seemed to indicate that some | him with the occasional inquiry, ‘*Most done??? When 
movement was going on inthe country. Thus warned, lhe had finished, the magistrate told him that his story 
they quickened their steps, and it was not long before | was very well made, and told in a manner very cre- 
they saw a gleam of broad clear light before them, such | ditable to his address, and that he should give it all the 
as is reflected from calm waters, even in the darkest weight it seemed to require. And Lee’sremonstrances 
night. They moved up to it in deep silence; there were | were unavailing. 
various emotions in their breasts; Lee was hoping for| As soonas they were fairly lodged in the prison, Lee 
an opportunity to escape from an enterprise which was | prevailed on the jailor to carry a note to Gen. Lincoln, 
growing too serious, and the principal objects of which | informing him of his condition, The General received 
were already answered; the others were anxious lest | it as he was dressing in the morning, and immediately 
some accident might have happened to the boat on | sent one of his aids to the jail. That officer could not 
which they depended for crossing the stream. believe his eyes that he saw Capt. Lee. His uniform, 
When they came to the bank there were no traces of | worn out when he assumed it, was now hanging in rags 
a boat onthe waters. ‘Their conductor stood still for a | about him, and he had not been shaved for a fortnight; 
moment in dismay; but recollecting himself, he said it | he wished very naturally, to improve his appearance 
was possible it might have been secured lower down the | before presenting himself before the Secretary of War; 
stream, and, forgetting every thing else, he directed | but the orders were peremptory to bring him as he was. 
the larger soldier to accompany him, and giving a pistol | The General loved a joke full well; his laughter was 
to the other, he whispered, “if the rebel officer attempts | hardly exceeded by the report of his own cannon; and 
to betray us, shoot him; if not, you will not, for your | long and loud did he laugh that day. 














own sake, make any noise to show where we are.” In When Capt. Lee returned to Lancaster, he immedi- 
the same instant they departed, and Lee was left alone | ately attempted to retrace the ground; and so accurate, 
with the ruffian. under all the unfavorable circumstances, had been his 
He had before suspected that the fellow knew him, | investigation, that he brought to justice fifteen persons, 
and now doubts were changed to certainty at once. | who had aided in the escape of British prisoners. It is 
Dark as it was, it seemed as if fire flashed from his eye, hardly necessary to say to those who know the fate of 
now he felt that revenge was within his power. Lee | revolutionary officers, that he received for his hazardous, 
was as brave as any officer in the army; but he was un- | and effectual service, no reward whatever. P. 
armed, and though he was strong, his adversary was ad 
still more powerful. While he stood, uncertain what 
to do, the fellow seemed enjoying the prospect of re- 
venge, as he looked on him with a steady eye. Though 
the officer stood to appearance unmoved, the sweat 
rolled in heavy drops from his brow. He soon took 
his resolution, and sprang upon his adversary with the 
intention of wresting the pistol from his hand; but the 
other was upon his guard, and aimed with such preci- 
sion, that had the pistol been charged with a bullet, that 
moment would have been his last. But it seemed that 
the conductor had trusted to the sight of his weapons to 
render them unnecessary, and had therefore only loaded 
them with powder; as it was, the shock threw Lee to 
the ground; but, fortunately as the fellow dropped the 
pistol, it fell where Lee could reach it, and as his adver- 
sary stooped, and drawing his knife from his bosom, 
Lee was able ta give him a stunning blow. He imme- 
diately threw himself upon the assassin, and a long and 


From the Journal of Health. 
MINUTES 


OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE UNITED STATES TEM PER- 
ANCE CONVENTION. 


(Duly recorded and copied out by one of the Secretaries. } 


Pursuant to an invitation of the American Temper- 
ance Society, the delegates appointed by the several 
Temperance Associations in the United States, assem- 
bled in Convention at the Hall of Independence, inthe 
city of Philadelphia, on the 24th day of May, 1833, 
with the view to consider the best means of extending, 
by a general diffusion of information, and the exertion 
of a kind and persuasive moral influence, the principle 
of abstinence from the use of Ardent Spirit throughout 
our country. 
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The Convention was organized by the appointment | ed at the former session, proceeded to the Fifth Presby- 
terian church. 


of the following officers: 
President, Reuben H. Walworth, of the State of New 
York. 


John Tappin, of Massachusetts; Timothy Pitkin, of | 
Connecticut; Peter D. Vroom, of New Jersey; Judge | 
Hall, of Delaware; John C. Herbert, of Maryland; Col. 
Lumpkin, of Georgia; William A. M’Dowell, of South | 
Carolina. 

Secretaries, Mark Doolittle, of Massachusetts; John 
Marsh, of Connecticut; John Wheelwright, of New 
York; Lyndon A. Smith of New Jersey; Isaac S. Loyd, 
of Pennsylvania; Judge Darling, of do.; Robert Breck- 
enridge of Maryland; Daniel W. Lathrop, of Ohio. 

After supplication that the blessing of Almighty God 
might rest upon the labours of the Convention, and 
guide and direct it by his wisdom in all its deliberations, 
the Circular of the American Temperance Society call- 
ing the convention was read, setting forth the object for 
which it had assembled. 

The names of the members from each state were then 
called, exhibiting in all 401. 

Of whom 1 was from Maine, 5 from New Hampshire, 
3 from Vermont, 21 from Massachusetts, 7 from Rhode 
Island, 15 from Connecticut, 65 from New York, 42 
from New Jersey, 139 from Pennsylvania, 11 from De- 
laware, 24 from Maryland, 11 from Virginia, 4 from 
North Carolina, 1 from South Carolina, 3 from Geor- 
gia, 11 from Ohio, 11 from Kentucky, 3 from Tennes- 
see, 4 from Indiana, 6 from the District of Columbia, 
3 from Michigan, 1 from Illinois, 1 from Missouri, and 1 
from Alabama. 


The room occupied by the Convention not being suf- 


committee were then considered and adopted with 
Vice Presidents, Roberts Vaux, of Pennsylvania; | amendment. 


{Jur 





The following resolutions reported by the standing 


Resolved, That no member of the Convention be al- 
lowed to occupy more than ten minutes in the remarks 
he may make before the Convention at any one time, 
and that he shall not be allowed to speak more than 
twice, on any subject or question without in either 
case obtaining the unanimous consent of the Conven- 
tion. 

Resolved, That notice be given in the Churches and 
newspapers of Philadelphia, that a Temperance meet- 
ing will be held in the city next Monday at half past 7 
o’clock, P. M. for the general attendance of the citi- 
zens and others. 

The standing committee reported a series of resolu- 
tions, the following of which were severally considered, 
and after some amendments, adopted. 


1. Resolved, That in our judgment it is the duty of 
all men to abstain from the use of ardent spirit, and from 
the traffic in it. 

2. Resolved, That it is in our view expedient that 
all who are acquainted with this subject, unite with 
Temperance Societies. 

3. Resolved, That we regard with peculiar satisfac - 
tion the formation of the American Congressional Tem- 
perance Society, and express our decided conviction 
that should similar societies be formed by the Legisla- 
tures of each State, they would greatly benefit our 
country and the world. 

4. Resolved, That the regulation adopted by the Na- 
tional Government for discouraging the use of Ardent 


ficiently large to accommodate its members, it was on | Spirit, in the Army and Navy of the United States, is 


motion— 


a mark of wisdom and paternal care in the rulers of the 


Resolved, That Matthew Newkirk, Robert Earp and | people over the individuals employed in their service. 


James Gray—be a committee to procure a more suita- 
ble place, and report tothe present session. 

Resolved, That all committees be appointed by the 
President. 

Resolved, That a committee be now appointed, whose 
duty it shall be to prepare and digest business for the 
Convention, and report such subjects as in their opinion 
ought to claim its attention. 

Resolved, That said committee consist of seven,— 

Whereupon the following named gentlemen were ap- 
pointed:—Justin Edwards, of Massachusetts; Amos 
Twitchell, of New Hampshire; Charles Griswold, of 
Connecticut; Edward C. Delavan, of New York; Ger- 
ritt Smith, of do.; Hugh Maxwell, of do.; S. K. Tal- 
mage, of Georgia. 

Resolved, That all motions be committed to writing 
and submitted without discussion to the committee to 
prepare business, 

Resolved, That members of Congressional and State 
Legislative Societies be invited to a seat as honorary 
members of the Convention. 

Resolved, That the deliberations of this body be each 
day opened with prayer. 

The standing committee reported the following reso- 
lution, which, after amendment, was adopted. 

Resolved, That the Convention meet each day during 
its session at 9 o’clock, A. M., adjourn at 1 o’clock P. 
M. and assemble again at half past 3 P. M. 


The committee to provide a place for the meetings 
of the Convention—Report, that they have obtained 
the Fifth Presbyterian church, in Arch above Tenth 
street, whereupon it was 

Resolved, That when this Convention adjourn, it ad- 
journ to meet at this place, whence it shall move in pro- 


cession, headed by its officers, to the place designated 
by the committee. 


On motion adjourned. 


Afternoon.—The Convention organized at the ap- 


5. Resolved, That the abolition of the practice of 
furnishing merchant vessels with Ardent Spirit, or em- 
ploying men who drink it to navigate them, would great- 
lv promote the interests of the country. 

6. Resolved, That Temperance Societies in all me- 
chanical and manufacturing establishments, while they 
would promote the pecuniary interest of all concerned 
in them, would also in various ways promote the good of 
the public. 

7. Resolved, That the formation of a Temperance 
Society in each ward of every city, and in each district 
of every county and town in the United States, would 
tend powerfully to complete, and to perpetuate the 
Temperance reformation. 

8. Resolved, That each State Society be requested 
to take the direction of the temperance cause within its 
own limits, and to employ one or more permanent 
agents, to visit periodically every part of the State, and 
to devote their whole time and strength to the promo- 
tion of this work. 

9. Resolved, That each family in the United States 
be requested to furnish themselves with some temper: 
ance publicatiun. 

10. Resolved, That the increase of temperance gro- 
cers, public houses and steam-boats, in which Ardent 
Spirit is not furnished, is highly auspicious to the inter- 
est of our country, and that the friends of human hap- 
piness by encouraging such establishments in all suitable 
ways, till they shall become universal, will perform an 
important service to mankind. 

11. Resolved, That it be earnestly recommended to 
all emigrants who contemplate removing in a body from 
foreign countries to the United States, and also to those 
who contemplate removing from one part of our own 
country to another, before their removal to form them- 
selves into a Temperance Society. 

On motion, Resolved, That the committee’of arrange- 
ment appointed by the Pennsylvania State Temperance 


pointed hour, and in pursuance of the resolution adopt. | Society to provide for holding this Convention, be re- 
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quested to make suitable provision for the meeting to be | stain from the use of it, they would render themselves 
held on Monday evening next. | still more eminently useful. 

Resolved, That the committee to prepare business,| 17. Resolved, That it is expedient that the friends of 
be appointed to provide speakers for the meeting on Temperance in all couniries unite their counsels and 
Monday evening. | their efforts to extend the principles of Temperance 

Resolved, That the reporters of the daily papers of | throughout the world. 
this city be allowed aconvenient p'ace for the object | 18. Resolved, That the fundamental and highly salu- 
in the Convention. | tary influence which the promotion of the cause of Tem- 

Resolved, That the Sexton of this church be appoint- perance must have on the purity and permanence of ci- 
ed doop-keeper to this Convention. vil institutions, demand for it the countenance and ac- 

On motion adjourned, tive co-operation of every real patriot. 
| 19. Resolved, ‘That the influence of Temperance on 


Satunpar, May 25th.—-The Convention met at the the intellectual elevation, the moral character, the so- 


stated hour, and was opened with prayer by Dr. Hewitt, 


* Fedeuiibons cial happiness, and the future prospects of mankind, is 
. Pigg "of the preceding dav were read. and | SUch.3s ought to obtain for it the cordial approbation 
wile niles cane d B cay ac, me} and the united, vigorous and persevering efforts of all 


, : the philanthropic and humane, of every class, age, sex 
On motion, Resolved, That the Secretaries have power | and country. 


to make such verbal corrections in the minutes and Re- | The committee further reported the following resolu- 
solutions, as will best express their meaning. tion which was adopted, — 


The consideration of the remaining Resolutions re- 20. Resolved, That the associations of young men 
ported by.the committee at the former session was then | have been powerfulauxiliaries to the Temperance cause, 
resumed, and the following, after some amendments, | and should all the young men in the United States, and 
adopted. especially in, the literary Institutions, unite in Tem- 

12. Resolved, That it be recommended to Temper- | perance Societies, they would render tt'emselves bene- 
ance Societies and the friends of temperance of every | factors to our country and to the world. 
description, to obtain as full and accurate statistics as |} The committee reported a resolution setting forth the 
possible, »nd embody them for the benefit of the com- | object to be attained by Temperance Societies, which 
munity in their Annual Reports—to be communicated at | was under discussion, when the time having arrived, the 
the simultaneous meetings—especially on the following | Convention adjourned. 
points, viz: 

What is the population? 

What number belong to Temperance Societies? 


Afternoon.—The Convention assembled at the ap- 
pointed time—and resumed the consideration of the fol- 


lowing resolution, reported by the committee at the for- 


How many have been added to them the past year? | mer session—which, after deliberate examination, was 
How many have renounced the traffic? | unanimously adopted, — 


How many Groceries andhow many Tavernsin which | 21, Resolved, That as the sole object, of the Ameri- 
Ardent Spirit is not sold? ; | can Temperance Society and those numerous State, and 
How many continue to sell, and what quantity is now | other Temperance Societies, which have been formed 
used? in accordance with it, throughout our country, ever has 
How many drunkards have been reformed? heen, is now, and ever ought to be the promotion of 
How many are now drunkards? |) Temperance,—to this object alone all their efforts ought 


How many distilleries have been stopped, and how | to be invariably and perseveringly directed. 
many are now in operation? : | The committee reported the following resolutions, 
How many deaths is there reason to believe were | which were read and adopted, — 


caused by intemperance? ' ie DA | 22. Resolved, That the Medical Profession be re- 
’ What proportion of pauperism and of crime is occa- | quested to inquire whether substitutes for alcohol may 
sioned by strong drink? 


or : not be found, and its use be dispensed with in medical 
How many criminals were committed the past year 


| practice, and to give the results of their investigati 
who drank no Ardent Spirit, and how many who did | ne public. . — 
drink? 23. Resolved, That the influence of the female sex 
13. Resolved, That Temperance Societies and the | in favour of the Temperance cause, has had a highly 
friends of Temperance throughout the country, be re- | salutary effect upon all classes in the community, and 
quested to hold simultaneous meetings on the last Tues- especially upon those who are the hope of future ge- 
day in February, 1834, to review what has been done | nerations, the children and youth, and that should the in- 
during the past year, to consider what remains to be | fluence to which they are so justly entitled, be unit- 
done, and to take such measures as may be suitable, by | edly and universally exerted in favour of this cause, they 
the universal diffusion of information and by kind moral | would do much to perfect and to perpetuate the moral 
influence, to extend and perpetuate the principles and | renovation of the whole human family. 
the blessings of temperance, over our land. 24. Resolved, That as the question has arisen among 
14. Resolved, That a correspondence be opened | the friends of Temperance and Agricultural improve- 
with National Temperance Societies and friends of tem- | ™ent,—What shall be done with surplus grains, provid- 
perance in other countries—for the purpose of procur- ed they are not converted into Ardent Spirit? The 
ing as far as practicable, meetings, at the same time, for | friends of human improvements be requested to inves- 
the same purpose throughout the world. tigate this subject, Pas spe the results to the pub- 
15. Resolved, That Editors of papers and other i Soe ee oe sania 
periodicals who from time to time publish information on Pamenrees Regence 


the subject of temperance are rendering important ser-| Monpay Mornixc, May 27th.—Ata stated hour the 
vice to the cause, and should all Editors adopt and pur- | Convention organized, and was opened by prayer by 
sue a similar course, they would render themselves the | Christian Keener, of Maryland. 
benefactors of mankind. The minutes of the preceding day were read and ap- 
16. Resolved, That the prompt and united testimony | proved. Nicholas Deveraux, of New York, was ap- 
of many physicians to the hurtful nature and destruc- | pointed a member of the committee to prepare business 
tive tendency of Ardent Spirit has been a powerful | in the room of Hugh Maxwell, who has left the city. 
auxiliary to the Temperance cause, and should that re-| The committee to invite members to address the 


spectable and influential class of our citizens, all exert | meeting this evening—Report that they have enga- 
their influence to induce the whole community to ab- | ged— 
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G. S. Hillard, of Massachusetts; Thomas P. Hunt, of! The standing committee reported a resolution which 
North Carolina; Thomas H. Stockton, of Maryland; was under discussion till the hour for adjournment, when 
Lumpkin, of Georgia; Nathaniel Hewitt, of Con- | on motion the Convention adjourned, 
necticut, ‘ . 

The standing committee reported the following reso- + a ar he Convention met at the stated hour; 
lution—which was adopted,— | an o— took up the resolution which was before it at 
Whereas, it has bcen announced that Henry New- the former aeaon— which — adopted - follows:— 
man, a delegate to this body from the British and For- Resolved, That in the opinion of this Convention, 
eign Temperance Society, has arrived in this country, | the traffic in Ardent Spirit as a drink, and the use of it 
and expected to be at the Convention, but is providen- | 45 such, are morally wrong, and ought to be abandoned 

tially prevented, therefore, Resolved, That we cordial. | throughout the world. c 

ly reciprocate the fraternal kindness manifested by the The committee to whom was referred the resolution 
British Foreign Temperance Society in the appointment | 0n the subject of a General Union-~Reported, That 
of the above mentioned delegate, and express our earn- | they had unanimously agreed to recommend the adop- 
est desire and hope that the mutual confidence now sub- | tion of the Resolution, as reported by the standing com- 
sis\ing between ‘Temperance Societies in this and other | mittee, which was under consideration, when on mo- 
countries may be perpetuated and increased, till intem- | tion the Convention adjourned—to meet at the Hall of 
perance and its evils shall have ceased, and Temper- | the Musical Fund Society this evening, at a quarter be- 
ance, with all its attendant blessings, shall universally | fore 8 o’clock, in order to lay before the public, who 
prevail. | have been invited to assemble there—a brief history of 

The President stated, that Stephen Van Renssalaer of | the progress of the Temperance cause. 
the State of New York, had offered to defray the ex- 
pense of publishing 100,000 copies of the proceedings 


of the Convention for gratuituous distribution—where- G. S. Hillard, of Massachusetts, Thomas P. Hunt, 


upon it was unanimously | of North Carolina, Thomas H. Stockton, of Maryland 
Resolved, That the thanks of this Convention be pre- | andi Mathantel Masith ‘af Gennestient,~aesened te 
sented to Stephen Van Renssalaer, of the city of Alba- | e and a Cae a had assem- 


oa an the very lar. 
ny, and State of New York, for his liberality in propos- | bled, a brief but impressive history of the Temperance 
| cause, together with an exposition of the principles on 


ing to defray the expenses of distributing 100,000 co- | 
| which it is established. 


pies of the proceedings of this Convention. 

Resolved, That the President ana Vice Presidents be After an appeal to the Female part of the assembly, 
a committee to communicate to S. V. R. the foregoing | by the President, the Convention proceeded to busi- 
| ness,—the Standing Committee reported that they had 


resolution. 
The standing committee reported the following reso- | no further matter to lay before the Convention—where- 
upon it was— 


lution which was adopted,— 

Resolved, That the formation within six years of more | ud . . . 
than 6,000 Temperance Societies, embracing more than | ooo That the Standing Committee be now dis- 
a million of members, the relinquishment of the manu- | aa ite Resolved. That the thanks of the Con- 
facture of Ardent Spirit by more than 2,000 distilleries, | ate om eee i aceae eae for 
and of the sale of it by more than 5,000 merchants, the | the faithful P d ¢ diect fa duti sitet 
banishment of the poison from the United States Army, | om 7 a ee Gen oa harge of the duties entrust- 
and toa great extent from the Navy, the sailing of more | ve en dperimaptagpng om 
than 700 vessels in which Ardent Spirit is not used, the | os rs oe re oS 7 or. 
hitherto unparalleled exhibition of more than 5,000 | vention be presented to its President, Reuben fH. W al- 
drunkards within five years ceasing to use intoxicating | worth, for one oy py wae eee —* 
drinks, and becoming—as all drunkards if they take | Manner in which he has presided over its deliberations. 
this —— ees men, _ ey of — highly an alain pon raga Ep io Mag 
respectable and useful men—the uniform and universal | ’ , ue s . . r ’ 
progress of the Temperance Reformation, and wherever | and his ee on in having presided over its delibera- 
suitable means have been used for its advancement, are, | tons, when he withdrew.—Roberts Vaux, Vice Presi- 
it is believed, facts which call loudly for fervent grati- | dent, from Pennsylvania, took the Chair, 2 
tude to the Author of all good, and for united and per- | oo oe ne aoe aga 
severing efforts on the part of its friends, to extend | th ch y qd aft : 4 oleae ’ VoL 
universally and to perpetuate the Temperance cause, | then taken up, and after amendment adopted, as fol- 

A Resolution reported by the standing committee on | lows:— 
the subject of a General Union, which was laid on the| Resolved, That the officers of the American Tem- 
table at a former session, was now taken up, and on | perance Society, and of the several State Societies, are 
motion—Resolved, That the same be referred toa com- | hereby requested to act as a United States Temperance 
mittee consisting of one member from each State re- | Society, to hold mutual consultations, and to take all 
presented in this body:—whereupon the following were | suitable measures to carry into effect the objects of this 
nn oe ee om instructions to sit imme- | ——— a ee ee — and 7 

ately and report at the next session:— | universal diffusion of information and the exertion o 

Joseph C, Lovejoy, from Maine; Andrew Rankin, of | kind moral influence—to extend the principles and 
New Hampshire; C. P. Walton, of Vermont; Mark | blessings of the Temperance Reformation throughout 
Doolittle, of Massachusetts; Eli Ives, of Connecticut; | our country and throughout the world. 
ar aeapetee ee of a eee a. on. em a = the vital tere om 
wright, of New York; cLane of New Jersey; | complete success of the Temperance cause, deman 
Isaac S. Loyd, of Pennsylvania; Thomas J. Higgins, of | that in all the efforts of the friends of that cause against 
Delaware; Christian Keener, of Maryland; W. R. Col- | the use of Ardent Spirits, no substitute except pure 
lier, a . nee “ —_ — be rane as ae ot pas ses 
nia; omas P. Hunt, of Nort arolina; Isaac W. n motion, Resolv at the thanks o onven- 
Waddell, of South Carolina; S. K. Talmage, of Geor- | tion be presented to the Select and Common Councils 
gia; R. H. Bull, of Kentucky; John Seaward, of Ohio; | of the city of Philadelphia, for their kindness and liber- 
Robert H. Chapman, of Tennessee; Peter Donan, of | ality in granting to it the use of the Hall of Indepen- 
Missouri; N. M. Welles, of Indiana; Enoch Kinsbury, | dence. 
of Illinois; E. C. Trowbridge, of Michigan; Wm, T. On motion, Resolved, That the thanks of this Con- 
Brantley, of Alabama. vention be presented to the Trustees and Congregation 








ELvening.—At the time adjourned to, the Convention 
| assembled at the place appointed—when 
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of the Fifth Presbyterian Chureh, for the use of their | be looked upon in the light of a public benefactor. Be- 


house during the sittings of the Convention. 


| sides the manufacture of powder, Mr. Dupont is a man- 


On motion Resolved, That the thanks of the Conven- | ufacturer, also, of cloth, Here, too, he has acquired 
tion be presented to the Vice Presidents and Secreta- |a just celebrity. Itis to such men all countries owe 


ries for the faithful discharge of their duties. 
The Convention then adjourned sine die. 





From the Commercial Herald. 
SKETCHES OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


No. 3. 


We stopped on Thursday at Downingstown. This is 
a pleasant, and thriving village, owing its prosperity to 
its position in the heart of Chester valley, and to the | 
water-power of the Big Brandywine upon which it is 
situated. It extends for about half a mile on both sides 
of the Lancaster turnpike which passes the creek by a 
substantial stone bridge. The houses are built of lime- 
stone, generally rough cast, or pebble-dashed, and have 
universally the appearance of nestness and comfort. 
Several mills and factories are located on the creek, and 
it contains a number of stores and taverns. 

The turnpike crosses the Big Brandywine at the west 
end of the village by a substantial stone bridge of se- 
veral arches. Just across the bridge another important 
turnpike begins, leading by the shortest route to Har- 
risburg. This road passes in about a northwest course 
to Waynesburg, in Chester county, then enters Lancas- 
ter county, and traversing its north-eastern section, pas- 
ses Hinkletown and Euphrata—next cuts the northwest 
corner of Lebanon county, and entering Dauphin, unites 
with the turnpike from Harrisburg to Reading at Hum- 
melstown on the Swatara. From Downingstown to 
Harrisburg by this route is sixty-seven miles according 
to the finger post. By the way of Lancaster, Mount- 
joy and Middletown, the distance between the same 
points is about seventy-three miles. The difference of 
distance is, however, more than made up by the advan- 
tageous location of the latter road. The Euphrata 
turnpike is too hilly for rapid travelling, and it is there- 
fore used, principally by loaded wagons, to which by 
lighter tolls it offers some inducement. 

There is probakly no stream of its size on the conti- 
nent whose water power has contributed more to the 
wealth and comfort of the country, than the Brandy- 
wine. From its source to its mouth, on both its branches 
it is studded with mills and factories to which a popu- 
lous and fertile country gives abundant employment. 
Our imperfect knowledge enables us to enumerate about 
twenty mills on the Big, and fifteen on the Little Bran- 
dywine. Below the forks the hydraulic advantages are 
still greater, and the manufactures more important. 
Among these we would name that great one for the 
manufacture of Gunpowder owned by E. I. Dupont, 
Esq. We had heard much of the fruits of Mr. Dupont’s 
enterprise, and knew how universally and deservedly 
sought after was his powder, but had no conception of 
the extent of the works, nor how wild, and romantic, 
and beautiful is the country in which they are located, 
until we made him a passing visit. Our limits forbid a 
description in detail. One thing deserves notice, how- 
ever, as it has been the fruit of dear-bought and bitter | 
experience. For some time the amount of powder in | 
a building, produced at several successive explosions a | 
great waste of labor and of life. The remedy hasbeen | 
found to lie in multiplying the mills for grinding, glaz- | 
ing, &c., and setting them so far apart us to confine the | 
explosion to the mill in which it may take place. This | 
multiplication of buildings gives to the bank of the | 
stream, fora considerable extent, the appearance of a | 
town; and the fine mason work, and bridges, &c. would | 
justify the conclusion that they had been the work of 
some rich borough, under the direction of some pros- 
perous, and public spirited corporation. 

A manufacturer of so much skill and probity, of an 
article so important to the defence of our country, may 








their independence, and strength, and prosperity. 


‘The flourishing city of Wilmington is the product of 
the water of the Brandywine. On the Big Brandywine, 
four miles above Downingstown, is Mary Anne Forge, 
where iron is extensively manufactured. 

The two branches of the Brandywine unite about 
eight miles below Downingstown; and some two miles 
below the forks is the famous battle ground—if the af- 
fair of the 11th September, 1777, may be called a bat- 
tle, when it was in truth nothing beyond a surprise, and 
a rout. 

We go back to Downingstown, and leaving it, travel 
on the Rail Road, now occupying the surface of the 
valley, and undulating occasionally as that surface re- 
quires, in a direction a little south of west, fora dis- 
tance of eight miles, to Coatesville, where we cross the 
west branch, or Little Brandywine, by a viaduct 850 
feet long, with piers 73 feet high above the water, This 
is indeed a stupendous structure. Its western abut- 
ment touches a projecting part of the North Valley Hill, 
which the Rail Road immediately ascends with the max- 
imum grade of 28 feet in the mile. 

The scenery at this point has in it much of the sublime, 
as wellas the beautiful. The Brandywine has jus! passed 
the North Hill, through a rude chasm, which seems to 
have been made by the force of the waters. 

Coatesville is a thriving and neat village, apparently 
containing about 60 houses. Within the last three years, 
it has increased rapidly, and put on an air of prosperity, 
and business, which promise to make it an important 

lace. 

? Ascending the North Valley Hill, the rail road and 
Lancaster turnpike lie side by side, fora short distance. 
They soon separate, however: the latter boldly climbing 
the hill, the former creeping gradually up its side. A 
heavy embankment, succeeded by a formidable deep 
cut, mark the scite of the rail road, immediately west 
of the Little Brandywine. 

The rail road continues to ascend the North Valley 
Hill, crossing the head waters of Buck run, (a noble 
mill stream, ) and of Octorara, (a branch of the Susque- 
hanna, emptying above Port Deposit,) until it reaches 
its summit about the @oint of its junction with the Mine 
Ridge, of which it seems to be aspur., In the Mine 
Ridge, near this point, at the head of a small branch 
of the Octorara, isaremarkable gap, or indentation, 
which lessens its elevation by about one-half. This gap 
is the locality selected for passing the Ridge, and it 
constitutes the second and last important summit be- 
tween the Delaware and the Susquehanna. 

The distance from Coatesville to the gap is something 
more than thirteen miles, of which ten miles have an 
ascending gradation as you proceed westward, at the 
rate of about twenty-eight feetin the mile. The eleva- 
tion of the gap above tide water is five hundred and 
ninety-two feet. This is reduced by a deep cut of 
thirty-seven feet, so that the surface of the rail-road is 


| five hundred and fifty-five feet above tide, or eight feet 


above its level on the summit near the Warren. 

This deep cut, which occurs very near the Gap ta- 
vern, has proved exceedingly difficult and expensive, 
in consequence of quicksands. It is not yet entirely 
finished, though the principal objects are believed to 
have been overcome. Just before reaching the gap, 
we leave Chester county, and enter the rich and popu- 
lous county of Lancaster. The Mine Ridge, upon 
which we now stand, is so important as a geographical 
feature of the state, as to deserve particular attention. 

An observant traveller, passing from the Atlantic to 
the interior, will perceive a series of distinct mountain 
chains, which traverse the state in a general direction 
from north-east to south-west, and pursuing a course 
nearly parallel to the seacoast, Each successive chain 
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has an increased elevation, until you arrive at the great 
Alleghany mountain—the last of the series from which 
you descend into the great basin of the Mississippi. 
They are marked by distinct geological features, exert | 
a decided influence upon the character of the country, 
and of the streams; and govern, in an important degree, 
the course of all roads and improvements. A general 
knowledge, therefore, of the great mountain ranges, is 
indispensable to a tolerable acquaintance with the geo- 
graphy, the resources, and connexions of the interior. 

The Mine Ridge, (as it is here called,) is the first of | 
the great ranges which can be distinctly traced, though 
the hills farther east show a decided conformity to the 
general plan. It bears various names in different sec- 
tions of the country, and is of various elevation, some- 
times almost disappearing, and then rising again abrupt- 
ly toa considerable height. Under the name of the 
Welsh mountain, it forms for a short distance the boun- 
dary between Chester and Lancaster, and afterwards 
between Chester and Berks. Pursuing a north-east 
direction, it crosses the Schuylkill a little above Potts- 
grove, and the Delaware near the mouth of Durham 
creek. From the Delaware, eastward, it israther diffi- 
cult to trace its course as it there approaches very near, 
and is perhaps lost in the second great chain, known in 
Pennsylvania as the Conewago, and Lehigh Hill, and in 
Virginia as the Blue Ridge. Darby, who paid great 
attention to this subject, thinks he has ascertained its 
eourse through the northern part of New Jersey, and 
Orange county, in New York, till it forms the celebrat- 
ed highlands of the Hudson at West Point. The more 
generally received opinion, however, assigns the high- 
lands of the North river to the second great chain, of 
which we shall speak hereafter. 
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range, worthy of the name of a mountain, known in 

Pennsylvania as the Conewago and Lehigh Hills, and in 
Virginia as the Blue Ridge. We adopt the latter name, 
with a caution not to confound it with the Blue Moun- 
tain or Kittatiny, of which we shall have occasion to 
speak at a future period. No mountain range in the 
United States is more distinctly marked, or more uni- 
form in its general course, than the Blue Ridge, It 
crosses the Delaware below Euston, and follows the 
south bank of the Lehigh to near Allentown; then pass- 
ing through Lehigh and Berks counties, crosses the 
Schuylkill just below Reading, to the Susquehanna be- 
low Middletown, forming the Conewago Falls in that 
river; thence between Cumberland and York, and Cum- 
berland and Adams, to the southern angle of Cumber- 
land county, where its course is changed from south- 
west to due south. It next forms the boundary between 
Adams and Cumberland, till it crosses the Maryland 

line. Through Maryland its southerly course is contin- 
ued between Frederick and Washington counties to the 
Potomac, which breaks abruptly through it, forming 
the celebrated pass of Harper’s Ferry. In Virginia, 
this mountain resumes its general south-western course, 
which is continued through North Carolina and into 
Georgia; where it is finally lost near the head waters of 
the Chattahoochee. After leaving Pennsylvania on the 
north-east, it passes through Warren and Sussex coun- 
ties in New Jersey, into New York, and reaches the 
Hudson at West Point. 

We have been thus particular in describing the course 
of the Blue Ridge, because it forms one of the most re- 
markable geographical features of the country, and is 
equally important in a geological point of view. As an 
evidence how distinct this range is, it may be observed, 


From the gap, the Mine Ridge is traced with less dif- | that from the Susquehanna to the north-west angle of 
ficulty in its course to the south-west. It passes between | South Carolina, a distance of more than 500 miles, its 


the head waters of the Pequea and Octorara, and cross- | 
es the Susquehanna into York county—thence through 
Hartford, Baltimore, Anne Arundel, and Montgomery 
counties, of Maryland to the Potomae, where it forms 
the falls twelve miles above Georgetown in the District 
of Columbia, and enters Fairfax county in Virginia, Its 
further progress may be distinctly traced through Vir- 
ginia, and North Carolina, and probably still further 
south. 

When we leave our position at the gap, we shall de- 
scend into the Pequea valley; the second great lime- 
stone formation of the state, and one requiring more 
notice than we have room for in the present number. 


No. 4, 


The Gap of the Mine Ridge, through which the rail- 
road passes, is about two miles south of the Lancaster 
Turnpike. Its distance from the Susquehanna, by way 
of the rail road, is 294 miles; and from the Schuylkill at | 
Peter’s Island 494 miles. The Wilmington turnpike 
passes through the same Gap, uniting with the Lancas- 
ter turnpike, three miles further on at Slaymaker’s ta- 
vern at Salisbury. 

From the Gap summit the rail road descends along | 
the side slope of Mine Ridge, into the Great Lancaster 
or Pequea Valley. Seven miles from the Gap, it crosses 
Pequea creek, by a viaduct 145 feet long, and 18 feet 
high. For nearly all this distance, the graduation is 
descending at the rate of about 30 feet inthe mile. At 
this bridge, therefore, it may be considered as having 
attained the general level of the Lancaster valley in 
which it continues, conforming to the undulations of 
the ground all the way to Columbia. 

The Lancaster and Pequea valley is an extensive range 
of rich and productive country, the basis of which is 
transition limestone, passing through the state in a ge- 
neral direction from north-east to south-west, Its south- 
eastern boundary isthe Mine Ridge, which we have just 

and whose course we have endeavored to de- 
scribe. On the north-west, it is bounded by a lofty 


| Ri 
| lies a range of fertile country which we call by the ge- 


general south western course, it every where forms a 
line of demarkation between counties. 

Under this mountain, and between it and the Mine 
dge, whose course we described in our last number, 


neral name of the Pequea Valley. Its breadth is from 
15 to 20 miles—and it includes the most valuable land 
in Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and North Caroli- 
na. The Lancaster turnpike follows this valley from 
Slaymaker’s westward to Lancaster. The turnpike 
between Lancaster anc Harrisburg, crosses it nearly at 
right angles, and leaves it at Elizabethtown, 18 miles 
from Lancaster. The Conestoga, Pequea, and Chiques 
branches of the Susquehanna and the Monacasy,a branch 
of the Potomac, haye a great part of their course in 
this valley. It includes a large portion of the counties 
of Lancaster, Berks, Lehigh, York, and Adams, in Penn- 
sylvania; of Frederick in Maryland;, and of Loudon, 
Farquier, Culpepper, Madison, Orange, Albemarle, 
Nelson, Amhurst, Bedford, Franklin, and Patrick, in 
Virginia. 1t contains also the towns of Lancaster, Co- 
lumbia, Mountjoy, Marietta, York, Gettysburg, in Penn- 
sylvania; Fredericktown in Maryland; and Leesburg, 
Barboursville, Charlottesville, and Lynchburg, in Vir- 
inia. 

f We have said that the range of country is a limestone 
formation. To the presence of that invaluable material, 
it owes its fertility and agricultural wealth. The Jime- 
stone disappears as you ascend the boundary hills in all 
places where the ground rises considerably above the 
general level, That portion of the county of Lancas- 
ter which it embraces, may be regarded as the most 
valuable land for agricultural purposes in Pennsylvania. 
In absolute fertility it is equalled, perhaps surpassed, 
by the Kittatiny Valley and by the fine alluvial bottoms 
on the west branch of the Susquehanna, But its per- 
fect state of cultivation, and its proximity to a market, 
give it a decided advantage. 

The term valley, as applied to the great range of 
country lying under the Blue Ridge, is not strictly cor- 
rect, <A bird’s eye examination from one of the boun- 
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dary hills gives to it the appearance of a valley, and 
hence the title by which it is properly designated. <A 
nearer inspection shows it to be «n undulating country, 
intersected by water courses in every direction, each of 
which runs in its own valley or ravine. The term,how- 
ever, as applied to the whole range, is convenient, and 
hy comparison with the lofty hills on either hand, it is 
reasonably correct, so that for fault of a better one, we 
will continue to use, it. 

We have not room to indulge ourselves in an accurate 
account of the important county of Lancaster, to which 
our journey has now conducted us, nor have we the 
materials for such an undertaking without more labor 
than other occupations would permit. 

To any citizen of that county, who would furnish us 
with such an account we should feel ourselves under 
lasting obligations; and we should hasten to present it 
to our readers. Suffice it for the present to say, that 
Lancaster is the 17th county of the state in point of ter- 
ritory, and the first in wealth and population (Philadel- 
phia of course excepted.) Its area is 928 square miles, 
and its population in 1830 was 76,600. Its wealth has 
sprung chiefly from agriculture. ‘The Conestoga, Pe- 
quea, and Chiques, and their branches, afford a number 
of valuable mill seats, where flour is prepared for the 
Philadelphia and Baltimore markets. Distilleries are 
also numerous, to supply which, an immense quantity 
of rye is annually raised. The millers and distillers, of 
Lancaster, purchase also a large quantity of grain de- 
scending the Susquehanna. Tron is found and manufac. 
tured in the northern section towards the line of Leba- 
non county. After crossing the Mine Ridge, and pass- 
ing from Chester into Lancaster county, a remarkable 
change is visible in the character, habits, and language 
ofthe population. In Lancaster, the German prevails 


in about the same proportion as the Quakers do in 
Chester, retaining their language as a means of commu- 
nication with each other, though the greater part of 


them are able to converse in English. 

‘here is something yery harsh and unmusical in the 
dialect which this people speak, and which differs of 
course from the classical German, which Gocthe and 
Schiller have immortalized. ‘The German of Pennsyl- 
vania is, to all intents and purposes, an unwriften lan- 
guage, transmitted from mouth to mouth, and therefore 
constantly corrupted, and changed by the introduction 
of foreign and new fangled words. We have been at 
the pains to count the words in a legislative document, 
professing to be m the German language: and have dis- 
covered that about one-fourth of the whole number are 
English words a little disguised by the German mode of 
spelling. A German scholar set down among the farm- 
ers of Lancaster, would probably be as little able to 
comprehend what he heard, or to make himself under- 
stood, as if he had lighted upon a tribe of the Abori- 
gines. 

Besides the peculiarity of language, two other cha- 
racteristics invariably mark a German settlement, 
namely, huge stone barns, and gigantic horses im- 
moderately fat. It seems as if these frugal and in- 
dustrious people, looked first to the preservation 
of their crops and the comfort of their cattle, and 
devoted no more attention to their own accommo- 
dation, than could be spared after these primary objects 
had been accomplished. Not that dwellings are bad, 
on the contrary, they are substantial, durable, and of 
sufficient size. But they always look diminutive, in 


comparison with the barns, and the fact is always obvi- | 


ous that attention has been given tothe useful and the 
productive, far above the beautiful or the ornamental. 
The Germans comprise the great mass of the popula- 
tion of all that portion of the Pequea Valley, which lies 
in Pennsylvania, and they are also numerous in Frede- 
rick county, in Maryland, They are of various religious 
denominations. A very considerable portion belong to 
the society of Mennonists, who resemble the Quakers in 


their tenets as to war, and follow the Jewish custom of 
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leaving the chin unshaved. We never saw one of these 
personages driving his wagon along the turnpike, with 
a six inch beard, filled with limestone dust, without 
wondering that in a country where cleanliness was so 
essential as in Palestine, the barber’s profession had not 
risen into higher repute. Nor did such a sight fail to 
dissipate all our notions of the picturesqe, as connected 
with flowing beards, in certain books of poetry. 

But it is time we had ended forthe day. The village 
of Paradise is close by the crossing of the Pequea, and 
in a certain tavern there, we remember once to have 
seen acomely Dutch damsel, that would make no bad 
representative of Eve—at Paradise, then, we pause for 
the present, 


LYKENS VALLEY AND THE COAL REGION. 


The sen‘or editor of the Intelligencer, in company 
with other gentlemen of Harrisburg, visited, during the 
past weck, the coal region in Lykens Valley. This 
delightful valley, situated in the northern part of this 
county, is bounded on the west by the Susquehanna 
river, on the north by the Mahantango mountain which 
separates it from Northumberland county, on the east 
by the mountains which separate it from Schuylkill 
county, and on the south by Berry’s mountain which 
separates it from Armstrong’s valley in this county. It 
is about 25 miles long, and from 8 to 10 in width. On 
the cast, a branch of the Schuylkill mountains, called 
in the valley, the Short Mountain, runs over the Schuyl- 
kill line about 9 or 10 miles, and ends near the middle 
of the valley within about 12 miles of the Susquehanna. 
This mountain from appearances contains inexhaustible 
quantities of anthracite coal of the best quality, Be- 
tween two or three miles from the end of the coal moun- 
tain, is Bear Gap, a singular entrance into a narrow 
valley in the middle of the mountain, some miles in 
length. Out of this entrance issues a stream of water, 
called Bear creck, and large enough todrive a saw mill, 
and on which, one is now placed and in operation. The 
stream is formed of two branches, one ranning through 
the east and the other through the west part of Bear 
Valley,and uniting just before the stream breaks through 
the entrance. Bear creek runs about halfa mile south 
after leaving the entrance, when it unites with the Wis- 
conisco which runs the whole length of Lykens valley 
from the east to the west, and enters the Susquehanna 
at Millersburg. At this entrance into the mountain at 
the gap, on both sides of Bear creek, mines of coal have 
been opened, and about six rnHousanp ‘rons of the best 
coal we have ever scen has been mined, and is now 
waiting for the completion of the rail road to be taken 
to Millersburg on the Susquehanna. ‘The strata of rock 
on the south side of Bear valley pitches to the north, 
and on the north side to the south, both having an incli- 
nation of about 45 or 46 degrees,and having the appear- 
ance of meeting under Bear valley. It is probable,that 
the part of the mountain which is not divided by this 
singular narrow valley, is also full of coal,it having been 
found in various places. The strata of rock here incline 
to the centre of the mountain, and probably meet in the 
middle. Atthe entrance, where a company is now 
mining, we entered one of the mines running horizontal- 
ly into the mountain about 80 yards. ‘The vein of coal 
was six fect thick, having no termination but the moun- 
tain itself. About 20 yards from this, was another vein 
11 feet in thickness—cvery 20 yards there being a vein. 

3etween these veins of coal are alternate layers of pud- 
ding stone, slate, and sometimes sand. The slate or 
shale generally lies next to the coal, but not always— 
sometimes the pudding stone lies next to the coal, and 
in one vein we saw a layer of sand lying next to the 
coal. From this gap a company is now constructing a 
rail road, about 17 miles long, to the Susquehanna at 
Millersburg. From the mines at the gap it runs south 
or south-west about a mile until it reaches the side of 
Zerry’s mountain which bounds the valley on the south- 
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and then it takes nearly a direct west course to the £us-| dianship of funeral ceremonies, and they are now every 
quehanna, This rail road is already graded, and the; where regarded as religious rites. The most humble 
rails are laid on about one-half of the road. One of the | as well as the most exalted member of every communi- 
company told us that if no accident happened, all the | ty, is entitled to these rights, unless forfeited by some 
rails would be laid down in about 60 days, so that in| flagrant violation of the laws of God and of nature. 
about 90 days, coal would be carried to the river.| ‘The character of funeral ceremonies has, at all times 
When this is done, none can tell what a busy scene will} and in all countries, corresponded with the rank and 
be presented near these mines, The coal is one hun-| character of the deceased. Among the ancient Greeks 
dred miles nearer the market. than any on the Susque-|and Romans, whose governments were founded upon 
hanna now worked. It is of the best quality, and| principles analogous to our own, the more humble class 
although anthracite, it is light and burns with a blaze, | were generally interred with great decency, in public 
and may be kindled without charcoal, It is inexhausti-! cemeteries prepared for the purpose. Persons of rank 
ble, and must be a source of great wealth. and fortune were usually buried with a pomp and splen- 
Messrs, Elder, and Haldeman have had the foresight dor corresponding with their station and circumstances. 
to possess themselves of some of the most valuable pro-| But to those who had rendered distinguished services 
perty in this valley. ‘Their coal land on the mountainj to the country, or had fallen in its battles, the most 
extends from a few rods from the gap to the Schuylkill | splendid, solemn, and imposing funeral honors were 
line. They own likewise a tract on the west side of| paid. ‘Their lives had been sacrificed in the services of 
the gap, and also a tract on the west side of Bear valley. | their country. They were supposed to have contribut- 
The company of Gratz, Shaeffer, and others, own the | ed to its greatness and glory, and to have set an exam- 
land immediately at the gap and the coal that is now | ple worthy of imitation by the living. Their characters, 
being mined; but Elder and Haldeman own the land | and services, and deeds of noble daring, were identified 


























immediately below for a considerable distance. Tho- 
mas P. Cope, of Philadelphia, owns the end of the 
mountain nearly to the gap, about three miles in length; 
but the lands of Elder and Haldeman inclose it on three 
sides, On the northside ofthe mountain next to Gratz- 
town, there are several tracts of coal land, one of which 
is owned by David Krause, Esq. of this place. 

We are particularly pleased with the appearance of 
a great number of farms in Lykens valley. Near the 
end of the mountain is one of about 400 acres owned by 
Elder and Haldeman, which for location, the beauty of 
its situation, its handsomely laid out and well fenced 
fields, the buildings and the excellence of the crops, is 
almost unrivalled. The estate of James Buchanan, a 
little south of Elder & Haldeman, through which flows 
the Wisconisco,is another delightful place. This farm, 
containing more than 400 acres, was the place where 
Lykens the first settler of the valley lived. From this 
place to the Susquehanna, on every little eminence the 
eye will be delighted by the sight, from mountain to 
mountain, of wheatfields and cornfields, of stone houses 
and barns, and orchards and groves. 

T.et those who wish to visit one of the most delightful 
spots in Pennsylvania, visit Lykens valley in Dauphin 
county. Excellent accommodations will be found at 
the coal mines, near the gap, at a public house kept by 
Mr, Michael Schaeffer. 
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with the reputation of their country, and were regarded 
as they should be, as the property of the country; and 
hence, in the free states of Greece, particularly, the 


| whole body of the people felt an interest in perpetuat- 


ing their fame. 

At Athens, in the brightest days of her glory, the 
most distinguished funeral honors were paid to those 
who had fallen in their country’s battles. Their bones 
were collected, placed in coffins, and exposed to public 
view; 2s the bones of those to whom we are now paying 
| funeral honors, are now publicly exhibited. The rela- 
tives and friends of the dead, attended to weep over 
their remains; as is here witnessed on this occasion. The 
people assembled, as here, to participate in the solemni- 
ties. ‘Their remains were conveyed in solemn procession 
to the cemetery prepared for their reception, and there 
deposited, as has here been done; and a monument 





erected to their memory, and their names inscribed 
thereon. Here, too, the corner stone ofa monument to 
| the patriotic dead, has just been laid; a column is to be 
erected, and their names are to be inscribed upon it. 
These are grave and interesting ceremonies—they 
/must reach the bosom and affect the heart of every one 
present. And ifthe scenes here witnessed, dispose the 
| mind to serious and sober thought, how much more so- 
‘lemn the reflections and intense the feelings excited, 
| and what fearful apprehensions awakened in the mind, 
| by the allusions which have been made to the ancient 
|republics. Where now are the free states of Greece? 
| Where enlightened and polished Athens? Where her 
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celebrated schools of learning? Where her magnificent 

In addition to a statement of the contents of this box, | temples and other public edifices? Where her splendid 
my venerable friends have also requested me to make | monuments erected to the memory of her Patriots? 
some further remarks on this occasion. In complying) Where her free institutions?. Prostrate in the dust— 
with their wishes, I must necessarily be brief. It is un-| annihilated by the ruthless hands of the enemies of civil 
necessary for me to notice the events, which the pro-/ liberty. The internal enemies of the ancient republics 
ceedings of this day, and the monument to be erected, | inflicted the first wounds upon their free institution. 
are intended to commemorate. They have just been | ‘We the people,’’ the life giving principle of liberty in 
detailed, by the gentlemen selected by the committee to | their constitutions, was expunged—blotted out forever. 
address you on this occasion. | Political aspirants, seeking their own personal aggran- 

All nations—every people, whether savage or civiliz-) dizement promulgated new and unheard of notions, 
ed, of whose customs or religion, history has furnished | now significantly denominated the doctrine of nullifica- 
us any account, have regarded the mode of disposing) tion; the national councils were divided; the people 
of the body after death, as an object of the greatest) were deluded; the sacred bands of their Union were 
importance. In some countries, cremation, or the Lurn-| burst asunder, and they became an easy’ prey to their 
ing of the body to ashes has been practised. In others, 'external enemies. Their institutions of learning, and 
burial, or inhumation, either in the earth or in sepul-} their temples, and their monument, and their free go- 
tures of stone prepared for the purpose has been cus-| yernments, and their very existence, as nations, were 
tomary- But simple interment, it is believed, is now | nullified; and the most intolerable despotism erected 
generally adopted by most civilized nations. The same | upon their ruins, which the efforts of ages were unable 
feelings and sense of decency and propriety, which dic-| to overthrow, God preserve our country from so mise- 
tated the removal of dead bodies out of sight, also| rable acatastrophe! May theadmonitions which history 
prompted to the performance of ceremonies on the oc- | furnishes, teach us political wisdom—and may our Union 
casion of a solemn and impressive character. Hence/as a nation, our free institutions, and this monument to 
the religion of the country took upon itself the guar] the patriot dead, exist till time shall be no longer. 

















From the Pennsylvania Telegraph. 
STATE LOANS. 


The whole amount of the Loans held by Foreigners | 
up to that time is nine millions three hundred and one 
thousand, seven hundred <nd eleven dollars 99 cents; 
and the whole amount of Loans held by individuals and | 
corporations in this country, up to that time, is seven | 
millions one hundred sixty-one thousand nine hundred | 
This is independent of | 
presumed to 


for ‘ty-nine dollars and 89 cents, 
the loans of the present year, which are 
be held by foreigners, almost exclusively. 


FOREIGN STOCKHOLDERS OF THE STATE DEBT OF PENN- 


SYLVANTA, 


STATE LOAN. 





Edmund Granger, of Exeter, in England, 
Esq. 
The Honorable Adam Gillies, of Edinburg, 
in Scotland 
| Henry Harvey, senior, of Bermuda 
The Hon. and Rev. Vrederick Hotham, of 
Dennington, Suffolk, in Eng, 
| Mary Hichens, and Elizabeth Scott, both of 
St. Ives, in England 
Mrs. Isabella Hankey, of London 
| William Hankee, of London, Esq. 
Thompson Hankey, jun. and William John 
| Blake, both of London, Esq. 
Benjamin PD. Harvey, of Bermuda, Coun- 
| sellor at Law 
William Henry Harford, Bristol, in England, 


Canal Loan fier Act of March 21, 1831. Es 


John Henry Albers of Bremen, gentleman 

Alexander Baring and Richard Willing, of 
Montreal 

John Thomas Betts, of Smithfield Bars, L.on- 
don, gentleman 

William Biddle, of Boxmoor, Hertfordshire, 
in England, Esq. 

Javes Basevi, of Dawlish, Devonshire in 
Eng. Esq. 

Edward Thomas Bainbridge, of St. Paul’s 
Church Yard, London, Esq. 

His Highness Charles, Sovereign Duke of 
Brunswick. 

Sir Charles, Richard Blunt, of Ifeathfield 
Park, Sussex in England Baronet 

The Rev. Thomas Brock of Guernsey. 

Stanlake Batson,of Horse Heath, Cambridge- 
shire, in England 

Arthur Blew art Bryer, of C: anterbury Row, 
Newington Surry, in England, gentleman 

Robert Burrowes, of Dublin, Esq. 

Abraham Gray Hartford Battersby, of Bris- 
tol, in England, Esq. 

Edward Chapman Bradford, of Portman 
Square, Middlesex, in England, Esq. 

= Bateman, jr. of Newington, Surry, in 

England, and William Smee, of London, 
Esq. 

Mary Bateman, of Newington, 
England 

Mary Bateman, jr. of Newington, Surry, in 
England 

The Most Noble Francis Charles Seymour 
Conway, Marquis of Hertford 

The Right Honorable Henry Seymour Con- 
way, Lord Henry Seymour Conway, of 
Great Britain 

William Henry Cooper, of Regent’s Park, 
Middiesex, in England, Esq. 

Henri Louis De Chastellux, Duke De Rau- 
zan, of Paris 

Francis Cross, of Grosvenor Square, Lon- 
don, Esq. 

Thomas Cotterill, 
England 

Madame Marguerita Madeline De Lessert, 
of Paris 

Armand De Chardonnay 

Enos Durant, Esq. of London 

Sarah Dyson, of Diss, Norfolk in Eng. 

John Ferguson, of Irvine, North Britain, 
and Andrew Service, now in London 

Selina Frewen, of Leicestershire, in Eng- 
land 

Alfred Fagg, of Bedmoné,, Middlesex, in 
England, Esq. 

Admiral Edward Fellowes, of the Royal 
Navy, and of Gloucester Place, Portman 
Square, Middlesex, in England 

Gowan and Marx, of London 


Surry, in 


Esq. of Birmingham, in 


$14,000 | Thomas H: inkey, Esq. of London 
| James Hurry, of Yarmouth, Norfolk, in 
England, merchant 
Robert Higgs, of Bermuda 
12,000 | Rev. Richard Harrington, of Brazen Nose 
College, Oxford, and Charles Balfour, of 
London, Esq. 
Dame Amelia Hobhouse, of Bath in Eng. 
12,000 | | Jeah Hughan, of Cotswold House, Glouces- 
|} tershire in England 
3,800 | Rev. Charles Hughes Hallet, of Higham, in 
| England 
William Janson, Esq. of London 
Elizabeth Joyce, of Hamstead, Middlesex, in 
30,000 | England 
5000 | Simon Knubley, of Jamaica, Esq. 
; Samuel Ludcock, of West Smithfield, Lon- 
20,000 don 
| Louis Maurice, Count De Laizer, of Cler- 


7 79,200 } 


10,500 | 


165,000 | 


$02,000 | mont Ferrand, Department de Puy de 
21,000 | Dome, in France 
| Charles Locock, of Hanover Square, Lon- 
11,000} don, M. D. 


Charles Lillingston, of Elmdon, Warwick- 
4,259| shire, in England, Esq. 
Susan Lacey, the wife of Major Joseph Dacre 
| Lacey, of Guernsey 
14,000 | Mrs. Isabella Lyon, “of 31 South Street, 
| Park Lane, London 
6,300 | John Marshall, of Leeds, England 
| Jonathan Morgan, of Bath in E ngland, Esq. 
12,500 | Philip John Miles, of Bristol, in England, 
| Esq. 
| Thomas Mayo, M. D. of Tunbridge Wells, 
Kent, in Engl: and 
| Virtue Mills, of Clifton, Gloucestershire, in 
52,000 | | Eng. 
Justina Milligan, of Cotswold House, Glou- 


100,000 


43,000 | cestershire, in England. 
| Mary Miligan, of Cotswold House, Glouces- 
4,000 | tershire, in FE ng. 
Ralph Nicholson, of Hadham, IMertfordshire, 
25,009 | in Eng. 
Francis O’Grady, of Upper Brook street, 
2000; Middlesex, in England 
| Rey. William Alexander Percy, of Carrick 
5,500 {| on Shannon, and Jolin Carson, Esq, of 
2,654 86 | Roscommon 
4,553 42 | Robert Peel, of Park Crescent, Portland 
11,551 Place, London, Esq. 


| The Honourable Mary Pelham,of Connaught 
Place, London. 
| Edward Penryhn, of East Sheen, Surry, in 


2000 | 


$000| Eng. Esq. 
| The Right Honourable Henry Manviers 
7,000 | Pierrepont, of Conholt Park, Hampshire, 
| in Eng. 
| Nathan Palmer, of Seymour street, Easton 
21,000; Square, Middlesex, in England, gentle- 


117,400; man 


5000 


600 
1,250 


9000 
9000 
9,037 34 
21,369 39 
2,150 
4,500 


15,000 
8,585 74 


10,477 39 
27,000 
75,000 
12,600 
30,000 


400 
27,000 


3,000 
500 


5,000 


10,000 
6,000 
2,000 
1,000 

20,000 
79,947 74 
18,000 
50,000 
43,000 
6,500 
20,000 
20,000 
6,141 


4,200 


4,552 82 
20,000 
5,000 
21,000 


51,500 


5,900 
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Charles Frederick Paxton, 1 of | L bis ‘ie 

Thomas Pemberton, of Lincoln’s Inn, Lon- 
don, barrister at Law 

John Rubie, of Southampton in England 

Thomas Roworth, of Coombe Lodge, in 
Eng. Esq. 

Mr. Gaspard De la Rive, of Geneva, gentle- 
man 

Henry Skrine, of Warley, Somersetshire, 
England, Esq. 

Sir Thomas Charles Style, of Cloghan 
Lodge, Ireland, Baronet 

William Sheepshanks, of Leeds, in England, 


The Right Honourable George Augustus 
Frederick Charles, Earl of Sheffield, of 
Great Britain 

Anthony T. Sampayo, of London, Esq, 

Edward Degge Sitwell, of Stainsby, Derby, 
in England, Esq. 

Mark Wood Carmichael Smyth, Captain in 
the sixth regiment of Madras Light Cav- 


Samuel Stephens, of Baker street, Middle- 
sex, in England, gentleman 

Alexander Saunderson, of Castle Saunder- 
son, in the county of Cavan, Ireland, Esq. 

Eliza Sparks, of Cobham, Surry, in Eng. 

Eliza Scott, of St. Thomas 

Rev. Henry Wilmot Sitwell, of Leamington, 
Warwickshire, in England 

Georgianna Charlotte Streatfield, of Wal- 
burton House, Sussex, in Eng. 

Gertrude Harriet Streatfield, of Walburton 
House, Sussex, in England 

Robert Agleinby Slaney, of Walfard, Shrop- 
shire, in England, Esq- 

Dame Louisa Strachan, of Bryanston, 
Square, Middlesex, in England 

Thomas Perrenet Thompson, of Cottingham 
Castle, Yorkshire, in England, Esq. 

Henry Armand Tronchin, of Geneva, gen- 
tleman 

Jean Louis Robert Tronchin, of Geneva, 
gentleman 

Arthur Goodal Wavel, of No, 8 Chaper 
Place, London 

Richard Wood, of Bermuda. 

Frederick William Thomas Vernon Went- 
worth, of Wentworth Castle, Yorkshire 
in England, Esq 

Christopher Wodsworth, D. D. of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in England 





STATE LOAN. 





2,000 | Gowen & Marx, of London 
Davis Gilbert,of Tredrea, Cornwall, in Eng. 
20,000| Esq. 
6,900 | Edmund Granger, of Exeter, in England, 
Esq. 
65,000 | William Henry Hartford, of Bristol, in Eng. 
Esq. 
3, sip (SE Hurry, of Yarmouth, in England, 
Esq. 
8,700 | Dame Amelia Hobhouse, of Bath in England, 
widow 
223 74 | Rev. Charles Hughes Hallet of Higham, in 
| Eng. clerk 
4,300 | Francis O’Grady, of Upper Brook street, 
Middlesex,in England 
The Rev. Charles Phillips,of Pembroke, in 
35,000 South Wales, 
79,768 41; The Hon. Mary Pelham, of Connaught 
| Place, Lon. 
9,600 | Henry Ritchie, of Busblie, in Ayrshire, 
Scotland, Esq. 
Lieut. Colonel James Rowles, Cheltenham, 
in England 
Eliza Sparks, of Cobham, Surry, in Eng. 
40,000 | James Sparks, of Cobham, Surry, in Eng. 
Esq. 
639 08 | Jean Louis Robert Tronchin, of Geneva, 
6,000; gentleman 
2,600 


2,250 


Loan $253,358 90 


5,800 Loan $300,000, 


5,900 


5,900 | Baring, Brothers & Co. of London 
Edward Thomas Bainbridge, of St. Paul’s 


8,000 Church Yard, London 
| David Bevan and Robert Cooper Lee Bevan, 
5,000 of London, bankers 


| John Beadnell, of London 
25,000 | Sir Michael B. Clare, of Cromaty House, in 
North Britain 
42,000 | Thomas Cotterill, of Birmingham, in Eng. 
Elizabeth Cook, of Clifton, Bristol, in Eng. 
5,000 | Thomas Cotterill, John Towers Lawrence 
and Wm. Redfern 
4,400 | The most Hon. Francis Charles Seymour 
19,100 Conway, Marquis of Hertford, of Great 
Britain 
The estate of Charles Armand De Chardon- 
43,000 nay, 
| A. A. A. Desire D’Erard 
19,100 | | J. S. S. S. De La Tullaye 


Total amount of Stock heJd by Foreigners in this loan | Enoch Durant, Esq of London 


$1,916,250 93 
Loan $2,483,161 80. 


Canal Loan per Act of 30th March, 1831. 


William Bennett, of Derby, in England, 
Esq. 

Robert Borrowes, of Dublin, Esq. 

John Brash, of Bethnal Green, Middlesex, 
in England, gentleman 

John Thomas Betts, of Smithfield Bars, 
London, gentleman 

Edward Chapman Bradford, of Portman 
Square, Middlesex, in England, Esq. 

Mary Bateman, of Newington, Surry, in 
England 

The Hon. George Crantoun, Edinburgh, in 
Scotland 

The Rev. John Davies, rector of St, Cle- 
ments, in Worcester, in England 

Wm. Henry Fellowes, of Ramsey Abbey, 
Huntingdonshire, in England, Esq. 

The Hon. Adam Gillies, at Edinburgh, in 
Scotland 


Margurite Madeline De Lessert, of Paris 
| Nicholas Theodore De Saussure, of Geneva, 
| gentleman 
The Right Non. Julia, Viscountess Dudley 
and Ward 
8000 | Gowan and Marx, of London 
27,000 | Erie Magnus Louis Grand de Hauterville, of 
Geneva 
2,000 | Mrs. Isabella Hankey, of London 
| Francis Hall, of Jamaica, Esq. 
4,000 Henry Edward Knatchbull, and Robert 


| George Cecil Fane, both of London, Esqs. 


5,000 | John I.ewis, of Southampton Place, Euston 
Square, London, Esq. 

1,000 | Alfred Lewis, of the Stock Exchange, Lon. 
gentleman 

6,300 | Charles Locock, of Hanover Square, Lon. 
M. D. 

6,000 | Charles Emmanuel Sigismond de Montmo- 
rency, Duc De Luxembourg 

13,000 | Sotherton Branthwayte Perkham Mickleth- 
waite, of Bridge Place, Sussex, in Eng. 

5,700} Esq. 





[Jory 


$4,000 
21,000 
23,000 
8,000 
5,000 
5,000 
6,000 
4,000 
13,000 
1,000 
10,000 


17,000 
11,000 


12,000 
2,000 


Total amount of Stock held by Foreigners in ‘this 


Canal Loan per Act of 30th March, 1832. 


155,000 
1,498 93 


801 50 
6,862 50 


6,836 16 
21,000 
$2,000 


5,989 49 


15,000 
11,489 36 
216 

274 

1,759 58 
8,000 
3,000 


10,000 
193,400 


6,000 
14,000 
15,000 
29,600 

612 24 
687 22 
128 75 


12,498 71 


6316 61 
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Elizabeth Nicholson, of Roundhay Park, 
Yorkshire, in England, Esq. 

Ralph Nicholson, of Hadham, Hertfordshire, 
in England, Esq. 

The Right Hon. Henry Manvers, Pierrepont, 


150,21 
40,000 


of Conholt Park, Hampshire, in England 675 97 
Armand duc de Polignac, of Nottingham st, 

Middlesex, in Eng. 33,000 
The Hon. Mary Pelham, of Connaught 

Place, Lon. 12,000 
Mrs. Ann Redfern, of Birmingham, Eng. 32,987 41 
General John Ramsey, of Berkely Square, 

Middlesex, in England 24,000 
John Edward Rees, of Halifax, N.S. 2,000 
Isaac Averill Roberts & Benjamin Roberts, 

of Great Britain 925 
The Right Hon. Philip Henry, Earl Stan- 

hope, of Great Britain 19 67 
Alexander Saunderson, of Castle Saunder- 

son, in [reland, Esq 1370 57 
Sir Thomas Charles Style, of Cloghan Lodge, 

Ireland, Baronet 90 95 
George Smith, of St, Germains in France, 

Esq. 10,000 
Dame Louisa Strachan,of Bryanston Square, 

Middlesex, in England 20,000 
Robert Aglionby Slancy,of Walford, Shrop- 

shire, in England, Esq. 8,000 
Anthony T. Sampayo, Esq. of London 75,846 55 
Armand Henry Louis, Tronchin, of Geneva 6,000 
Edward Tyrrell, of Guildhall, Lon, Esq. 10,000 
Thomas Wilson & Co. of London 99,000 


Total amount of Stock held by foreigners 
In this Loan $947,240 64, 
Loan $2,000,000. 





From the Wyoming Herald. 
EPORT 


Of an examination of a route for a Rail Road, from the 
Valley of Wyoming, at the borough of Wilkesbarre, 
to the Lehigh river, at the mouth of Wright’s creek, 
by Henry Colt, Civil Engineer. 

To George M. Hollenback, Andrew Beaumont, H. 
F. Lamb, Wm, S. Ross, Charles Miner, Samuel Tho- 
mas, Joseph P. LeClerc, Elias Hoyt, Benjamin A. Bid- 
lack, Eleazar Carey, Bateman Downing, Ziba Bennett, 
Jedediah Irish, Thomas Craig, D. D. Wagener, Azariah 
Prior, Daniel Parry, Lewis S. Coryell, Jos. ). Murray, 
John C. Parry, W. C. Livingston, Joshua Lippincott, 
and Lewis Ryan, Esquires, Commissioners of the Wyo- 
ming and Lehigh Rail Road Company. 

Gentlemen,—The following Report, founded upon an 
examination of the proposed route of the Wyoming and 
Lehigh Rail Road, made agreeably to your instructions, 
with the assistance of Dr. F, C. Ingham, is herewith 
submitted. 

The route of examination commences at the rear of 
the Borough of Wilkesbarre on the Market street, and 
extending by General Ross’s Mill, Israel Inman’s, Solo- 
mon’s Creek Gap, and thence in a south-easterly direc- 
tion, and terminates at the mouth of Wright’s Creek, on 
the Lehigh River, about 25 miles above Mauch Chunk. 
The elevation of the summit above the Borough of 
Wilkesbarre was found to be 1251 feet, and above the 
Lehigh 604 feet; and the distance between the two 
points about 14 miles. This is divided into two divi- 
sions,—the eastern and western from the summit. The 
location upon the western division may be upon a trans- 
verse slope, where any grade may be had either for lo- 
comotive or stationary power. The maximum angle of 
ascent on the western division in the direction of the 
greatest trade, is 40 feet, per mile; that on the eastern 
division in the opposite direction, 46 feet per mile, 
which is not objectionable, inasmuch as the power ne- 
cessary to transact the regular business of the western 
division, would perform the return business up a much 
steeper grade, 





In the arrangement of the different grades for the ap. 
plication of locomotive, mechanical, or animal power, 
460 feet of elevation is overcome on the western divi- 
sion, and 264 feet on the eastern division, leaving to be 
surmounted by inclined planes, requiring stationary 
power, 991 feet on the western division, and 339.5 feet 
on the eastern division, for which as presented by the 
examination, four inclined planes will be hecessary: 
three upon the western, and one upon the eastern divi- 
sions. 

The line generally is favourable in regard to curves, 
none very abrupt occuring; consequently no extra ex- 
pense will be required to avoid them. Suitable mate- 
rials for the execution of all mechanical constructions, 
together with important water powers, are abundant 
and convenient. 

The formation of the road-bed should be calculated 
for a double track, inasmuch as that from its location it 
cannot be long after the first is completed before a se- 
cond will be required; and should the grading be de- 
ferred until such necessity is experienced, the additional 
expense of widening the grade beyond what it would 
have been in the first instance, would be very great. 
Not so with the superstructure—the effect is otherwise; 
and good economy would dictate the laying down first 
a single track, and make its advantages available in the 
transportation of materials for the second. An advan- 
tage also, to be derived in grading in the first instance 
for a double track, is, that by the time the second be- 
comes necessary, the road-bed is settled and prepared 
for the reception of permanent materials. 

The following estimate of cost for forming the road- 
bed is with a view to a double track. 


The Western Division 


Includes all that part of the borough of Wilkesbarre to 
the sammit, and embraces the following grades. 
Number of grades. Estimate. 
1st. From the borough of Wilkesbarre, includ- 
ing short cut at M’Caragher’s hill, 2 miles, 





40 feet ascent per mile, 80 feet ascent, $3,000 
2d, Including plane, No. half miles, 523 feet 
ascent, 2,000 
3d. Slope mountain by Ross’s mill to Inman’s 
1mile, 40 feet ascent, 2,500 
4th. Twoinclined planes, Nos. 2 and 3, includ- 
ing short level between planes, 1 mile, 668 
feet ascent, 5,500 
5th. Thence to the summit, 34 miles, 40 feet 
ascent per mile, 140 feet ascent, 7,250 
$20,250 


EASTERN DIVISION 


From the summit to the eastern termination on the Le- 
Lehigh. 

Number of grades. Estimate. 

1st. From summit eastward, 1} miles, 46 feet 
descent per mile, 57, 5 feet 

2d. Inclined planes, No. 1, half mile, descent 
339 5 feet, 

sd. By Wright’s creek to Lehigh, 43 miles, 


2,500 90 
2,250 00 














46 feet, descent per mile, 207 0 feet, 8,100 60 
$12,850 00 
Western division brought forward, 20,250 00 
33,100 00 

Add for Engineering and unforseen contin- 
gencies 12 per cent, 3,962 00 
Cost of graduation, 37,062 00 
Average cost per mile, 2,647 28 


SUPERSTRUCTURE. 
Concurring in opinion with Captain E. Beach, (see 
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Report of Survey for the Susquehanna and Delaware 
Mail Road) who prefers the use of wood to stone for 
supporting the rafts, we take the liberty to state his 


reasons: 


1st, As matter of economy costing $1500 to 3000 less 


er mile than the other plans. 


3d. Should any unevenness occur in the road-bed in 
the line of the ways, to which a new road is very sus 


ceptible, it is much more easily adjusted. 


3d. By the time the road-bed is properly settled and 
business requires a second track, the various plans of 
construction will be tested and the selection may then 


be dictated by actual experience, and 


4th. Great economy and advantage will be derived 
from this, in delivering upon the spot the materials for 


a permanent superstructure, 


It is almost needless to mention that the route is 
through a district abounding in timber of the best quali- 
ty and greatest variety—white oak, white and yellow 
pine; and also, chesnut, hemlock and beach: therefore, 
the estimate is founded upon a construction entirely of 
wood, with wrought iron rail plates, three by five- 


eighths inches thick, and one turn-out per mile. 


COST OF ONE MILE. 


Timber for the superstructure, 
Iron rail plates, &c. 


Labor putting down rails, drains, &c. 
One turnout, 
$3,805 50 
2,647 28 





Cost one mile superstructure, 
Average one mile graduation, 








Average cost of Rail Road per mile, 6,452 78 





Cost of 144 miles, 


91,952 11 
Cost of 4 inclined places, at 4000 each, 


16,000 00 


$107,952 11 


This estimate is made in view of the use of steam for 
locomotive and stationary power; but in some instances 
water power may be used in the place of steam, which 
would lessen the expense considerably. 

The foregoing examination has been made in much 
haste, with a view of being able to present some of the 
outlines and great features of the route. Ona more 
careful and minute inspection many important alterations 
and improvements will no doubt present themselves, 
which will increase the facilities for overcoming the 
elevation and lessening the expenses of the undertaking. 
And in conclusion, I am fully justified in saying, that no 
serious impediment presents itself toe effecting a direct, 
rapid, and cheap communication between the two pro- 
posed points: and when completed, will form one of 
the most important links in the great system of internal 
communication in Pennsylvania. 

All of which is respectfully submitted by your hum. 
ble servant, 





HENRY COLT. 
June 21st, 1833. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


Annexed is the report of Henry Colt, Esq. the En- 
gineer selected by the Commissioners to survey the 
route of a Rail Road from Wilkesbarre upon the Sus- 
quehanna, to the mouth of Wright’s Creek on the Le- 
high, meet at that point the Mauch Chunk Canal. This 
road is wanting to complete a direct uninterrupted 
communication from the Lake country to Philadelphia 
through the Pennsylvania Canal at Easton, and to the 
city of New York by the Morris Canal or the Delaware 
and Raritan—lessening the distance 142 miles for the 
descending trade of the North Branch of the Susque- 
hanna, and 44 miles less than at present for the trade of 
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$1,030 50 

1,450 00 
Connecting plates, &c. 75 00 
980 00 
270 00 





the West Branch of the river, on its arrival at North- 
umberland; the inexhaustible beds of Coat and the im-_ 
mense forests of heavy timber, which are to be found 
in this section of country, are alone sufficient to supply 
the United States for ages to come; the remarkably 
short distance to be overcome to complete this chain of 
extended communication; having materials for its con- 
struction upon the whole of its route; the cheapness 
with which it can be made; the smallness of the capital 
required, and the unexampled profit which it will yield, 
are, separately and collectively, evidences that it will 
be speedily completed. From the actual survey of the 
ground, the road will not exceed 14 miles in length, at 
a cost of about $6,500 per mile, amounting to about 
$92,625. Let us add for contingent expenses and 
make the total $130,000; the interest of which will be 
$7,800. Persons of intelligence and capacity to judge, 
estimate that 200,000 tons of coal. and 3 millions feet 
of lumber at least, will pass along this road to New 
York and Philadelphia from the vicinity of Wilkesbarre 
alone, which now remain undisturbed where nature 
placed them; and the great and increasing trade of the 
Susquehanna which now goes to Baltimore, will be di- 
verted to New York and Philadelphia. Let us estimate 
the tolls upon the two articles of coal and lumber from 
this valley alone, and it will be found to exceed $47,000 
—yielding a profit upon the capital invested of from 20 
to 55 percent. Nor will this be all: every succeeding 
year will increase the tolls, and render it the most pro- 
fitable and durable investment in the world. What is it 
we require? The magic influence of the capitalist 
alone is wanting to place us in that situation now, which 
nature designed us to occupy, and to bring into exis- 
tence the thousand treasures of iron, copper and coal 
which now lie buried, whilst the enterprising monied 
man amasses a pricely fortune. Let every housekeeper 
in the cities of New York and Philadelphia, compare 
the advantages of this route over every other in the re- 
duction of the price of coal, and he will feel himself 
interested in its completion. 

According to the printed pamphlet of the Susque- 
hanna and Delaware Rail Road Commissioners, coal can 
be delivered at Easton at $2 824 per ton. . Taking 
these estimates as correct as to the cost of coal upon 
the Rail Road, and all the expenses attending its arrival 
at Easton, the following will be the result: 


Cost of coal delivered on Rail Road, 50 Cts, 
Tolls on 14 miles Rail Road, 14 cents per ton 

per mile, 21 
Transportation on 14 miles at 1 cent per ton 

per mile, 14 


From Wright’s Creek on the Lehigh to Eas- 

ton, 69 miles, at 14 cent per ton per mile, 1 054 
Transportation to Easton 69 miles at 1 cent 
per ton per mile, 69 





$2 574 
Thus upon the arrival of coal at Easton, its cost will 
be $2 574 only—from whence it will find its way to 
New York or Philadelphia, as the value of it in those 
cities may induce its owner to select. 
From this short but correct statement of the great 
benefits to be derived when the contemplated Rail Road 
shall be completed, it must be apparent to every re- 
flecting mind, that it is the duty as wellas the interest 
of every friend of improvement, to give it his warmest 
support. 
A bed of stone coal has been discovered, on Wilson’s 
creek, Tioga county, about seven miles south of Wells- 
borough. It has been opened, and quantities of coal 
have been taken out, which are represented to be of 
good quality, One stratum is five feet thick. The beds 
are situated about one mile from the summit level of the 
ridge dividing the north and west branches of the Sus- 
quehanna, the country presenting great facilities for 
either a canal or rail road, 
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Frem the Pittsburgh Gazette. 


Mr. Craie,—Passing through the church yard of 
Trinity church, the other day, my attention was arrest- 
ed by the following inscription on a dilapidated tomb- 
stone. 

‘*Mio-qua-coo-na caw 


or 
RED POLE 
Principal Village Chief 
of the 
Shawanee Nation 
Died at Pittsburgh the 28th January 1797 
Lamented by the 
United States.” 

I transmit this Epitaph, for publication in the Gazette, 
in the hope that it may elicit from some of your read- 
ers, or from yourself, the particulars in the life and ex- 
ploits of this Son of the Forest, which produced so ho- 
norable a memento from the United States. 

AN ANTIQUARIAN, 

Pittsburgh, July 3, 1833. 

The above communication was received from an es- 
teemed correspondent, on Wednesday last. We have 
delayed its publication, with the hope of being enabled 
to furnish a satisfactory reply to the inquiries of our 
correspondent. We have, however, not succeeded in 
collecting any information as to the exploits of Red 
Pole. 

In Thatcher’s Indian Biography, yol. 2. page 245, he | 
speaks of Blue Jacket, who, itseems, was a brother of 
Red Pole, as follows— 

**Blue Jacket was, at this time, (1791) the leading 
man of the Shawanese—a warrior of high reputation, 
though, unfortunately,but few particulars of his history 
have been recorded.” 

And, at page 253, he says, speaking of General 
Wayne— 

“They (the Indians) universally called him the Black 
Snake, from the superior cunning which they ascribed 
to him, and even allowed him the credit of being a 











| Shawanees Indians, being then dangerously ill, and I 


have now to inform you that at 9 o’clock, A. M.on the 
28th, he breathed his last, to the inexpressible grief of 
the other Indians, and indeed of all others that had any 
knowledge of him. Blue Jacket and the other Indians 
acknowledge that he was treated with the utmost kind- 
ness and attention during his illness, and are highl 
pleased at the attention and respect paid to his funeral, 
I have had his corpse attended and interred in the most 
respectable manner in our church burying ground— 
and, with your approbation, and to gratify Blue Jacket, 
and the other Chiefs, I wish to place either a tombstone 
ora head stone to his grave, with any inscription you 
may please to point out. 

The river is almost clear of ice, and I presume the 
Indians will be able toembark on Monday next. 

Iam, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 


I. C, 
Hon. James McHenry, Sec’y of War, Philada. 


THE CANALS. 

The several lines of the Pennsylvania canal, are now 
in navigable order, with the exception of the Delaware 
division, and a breach on the Juniata, which will inter- 
rupt the navigation of that division a few days. Mr. 
Hendel, the collector at Middletown, in this county, 
has kindly furnished us with the following statement of 


tolls taken at that place, since he opened his office on 
the Ist of May, viz: 


Receipts during the month of May, $4807 49 
Do. do. do. June, 5300 73 
Do. from 1st to 9th July, 648 40 
Do. at outlet locks and bridge at 

Middletuwn up to 9th July, 622 74 


Cee 


$11,379 36 





Mr. Read, the collector at this place re- 


ceived in tolls since spring, up to the 9th 


of July, 9,967 SO 








match for Buckongahelas, Blue Jacket, or the Turtle | Total taken at Harrisburg and Middleton, $21,346 66 


himself.” 

From the same author, at page 257, it appears that 
the ‘Little Turtle’ warmly opposed giving battle to 
General Wayne, on the 2Uth August, 1794, while Blue 
Jacket was warmly in favor of it. 

The following letters, from Major Isaac Craig, give 
a brief account of the sickness and death of Red Pole, 
and lead to the conclusion that the inscription on the 
Tomb Stone was dictated by the Secretary of War. 
This publication may perhaps induce some person to 
furnish some particulars of the life of Red Pole. 

Pittsburgh, 27th January, 1797. 

Sir—The river still continues shut up with ice; Cap- 
tain Turner and the Indians are therefore still here,and 
I am extremely sorry that I have to inform you, that 
about ten days ago, Red Pole, the principal chief,com- 
plained of a pain in his breast and head, supposed by 
Doctor Carmichael to have been occasione db y a slight 
cold, and for which necessary medicines, &c., were ap- 
plied, but without success, as his comp] ints have in- 
creased, attended with other bad symptoms, and he is 
now, according to the opinions of Doctors Carmichael, 
Bedford, and Wallace, dangerously ill, notwithstanding 
every possible attention has been paid to him and to the 
other Indians, of which they are all perfectly sensible, 
and Blue Jacket, in particular, acknowledges with gra- 
titude that the kindest attention possible is paid to his 
sick Brother. 

Iam, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, I. C. 

Hon. James McHenry, Sec’y of War, Philada. 

Pittsburgh, 3d February, 1797. 

Srr,—My letter of the 27th ultimo, I presume, has 

informed you that Red Pole, the principal chief of the 
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Tue Hienest STEEPLE 1n THE StratTe.—For some 
days past, the workmen have been engaged in rearing 
the new steeple to the Lutheran Church, in this place, 
which has nearly reached its destined height. When 
completed, it will be éwo hundred feet high, independent 
of the iron rod which is to support the ball and vane, 
being, we believe, a few feet higher than any other in 
this state. The Church was erected 35 years ago, to- 
gether with the brick work of the steeple, and remained 
thus until within a week past. ‘The site of the present 
building has been occupied for the same purpose for 
probably more than a hundred years. We read on one 
grave stone, which was of rude sculpture, and the in- 
scription German, the date of 1703. The old 30 hour 
clock, the first of the kind ever in the place, and which 
used to be in the steeple of the former building, was 
submitted to the inspection of the curious. We copied 
from a brass plate the following. 

“This Clock is for the Lutheran Congregation in 
Reading, in the county of Berks, Writt for from Eng- 
land; by Henry Kepple.” 

And on the small dial, upon which the 60 minutes of 
the hour only are placed, being 5, 19, 15, &c, is the 
following: 


7 **Thomas Chilton, Chiswell street, Moorsfield, Lon- 
on.” 

It is to be regretted that no trace of the year in 
which this Clock was made is to be found, but it cer- 
tainly is not less than 70 or 80 years old. A singular 
anecdote is related of it, though we do not vouch for 
its correctness. When ‘‘Writt for from England,” as 
the brass plate sayeth, a ‘*Clock,’? which in the German 








language, signifies a Si Aldiles a Belt ssc letended dei ik ial aihdedidiaden 04 tet neat, ln@iaden cine aa was intended only; but in 
thase days, as now, it seems an order could easily be 
misconstrued, and a bell and clock were both sent, as 
is often the case now a days, when in sending to the 
city for one article only,you are apt to get half a dozen. 
So far, the work has progressed without the slightest 
accident, though hands are difficult to be found, who 
are willing to be employed at so dizzy an elevation. — 
Reading Chronicle. 


Canponpaxe, (Luz. co, Pa.) July 18. 


Execrric SHocx.—On Sunday last, our village was 
visited by a strange phenomenon—we say strange, be. 
cause comparatively few of our citizens ever witnessed 
so continued a scene of thunder, lightning, hail, and 
rain. About two o’clock the sky began to darken, the 
sure presage of an approaching tempest, and shortly 

afterwards, sure enough, the loud sounding artillery and 
vivid flashes announced a fearful contest among the 
boisterous elements, and apprized our citizens of the 
approach ofdanger. ‘The hail and rain poured down in 
torrents—the wind rose high, and the deafening thun- 
der increased and echoed from hill to hill—till at length 
a simultaneous flash and report filled all with apprehen- 
sion that some of our citizens had fallen victims to its fu- 
ry. The railway at this moment appeared in a blaze, and 
afterwards continued to sparkle for some time. Blaze 
succeeded blaze, accompanied by the loudest peels, 
while the rain continued incessantly, until the conflict- 
ing elements, exhausted, became calm and tranquil. 

The damages sustained by property were inconside- 
rable—several persons, however, received severe shocks, 
and particularly Mr. James Clarkson and his lady were 
very much injured. T he lightning struck the chimney 
of their residence, and descended in such a manner, as 
to stun Mr. Clarkson, and render Mrs. C, senseless and 
specchless for some time. She was considerably burnt, 
in consequence of which she is still severely indisposed, 
but hopes are entertained of her speedy recovery.— 
Northern Pennsylvanian. 


Noraistown, June 5. 


About 5 o’clock on Sunday afternoon, a violent storm 
of rain and wind arose, which, we understand, did con- 
sidcrable damage in various sections ofour country. The 
roof of the barn on the premises of Mr. J. Marner, in 
Whitemarsh township, was blown entirely off, and car- 
ried several hundred yards into a field belonging toa 
neighboring farm. Other buildings in the vicinity, 
were also injured, and we have heard of several or- 
chards to-which very great damage has been done. 





DIED, the Rev. Cuantrs B. Macurnrr, D. D. for 
many years pastor of St. Patrick’s church, in Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania, aged about 65 years. 

A friend has furnished us with the following memo- 
randum of the number who attended his funeral: 


6 horsemen in front, 
3 mourning carriages, 
300 ladies, oi 
500 men, on foot, 
9 two horse carriages, each 
containing 8 persons, 
9 one horse carriages, 5 in each c. 
60 horsemen, 


Amounting to about 1158 in the procession, exclusive 

of the immense number who were not in procession, but 

who followed the remains of the deceased to the grave. 
—Mercury, 





Tas Court Hovsz is now finished, The workman- 
ship ofthe building is highly creditable to the contract- 
ors and:mechanics employed in.its construction. The 
contract’ price was less than $4,000. The buildi ng is 
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spacious—being 84 feet in front, including wings; main 
building 40 feet square; wings each 22 feet front and 
26 back. The lower aor of the main building is hand- 
somely finished and fitted up for a court room; the se- 
cond story is divided into very comfortable rooms, for 
the accommodation of juries, &c. On the front isa 
room extending the whole length of the main building, 
and about 20 feet wide, divided in the centre by folding 
doors. The rear of the building is divided into small 
apartments, The first story of the north wing will be 
occupied by the Prothontary, and the second story by 
the Sheriff, as offices. In the south w ing, the lower 
apartment will be occupied as the Register’s office, and 
the room on the second floor has been reserved by the 
County Commissioners as an office for themselves. 

The contractors (Messrs. Gustine & Oles) are entitled 
to much credit, for the prompt and faithful manner in 
which they have fulfilled their contract. We are only 
sorry that they have not been more amply compensated 
for their labor. Certainly, within our knowledge, no 
building of the same size, as well finished, has been 
oe for so small a sum of money. —J/i i flintown Free 

ress, 





CUMBERLAND SUFFERERS, 


The Committee of Superintendence of the Cumberland 
Sufferers, in account with Jos. Trotter, Treasurer. 


1833, Dr. 
May 8, To Cash, 450 00 
7, do. 750 00 
9, do. 400 00 
10, do. 700 00 
14, do, 230 00 
30, do. ‘ 175 00 
June 1, do. 170 00 
17, do. 340 00 
July 1, do. 8 90 
11, do, 21 29 
Sundry Expenses 45 95 


3641 14 





1833, Cr. 


By contributions of the citizens of 
Philadelphia, viz: 








Chesnut ward, 534 70 
South ward, 351 75 
lligh street ‘ward, 376 50 
Lower Delaware ward, 299 26 
South Mulberry ward, 252 87 
North Mulberry ward, 73 91 
Dock-ward, 492 46 
Middle ward, 250 00 
Upper Delaware ward, 191 96 
Cedar ward, 28 S7 
2851 78 
By contributions of the citizens of 
Northern Liberties, viz: 
Ist ward, 185 17 
2nd ward, 95 00 
4th ward, 141 00 
Sth ward, 58 64 
7th ward, 53 25 
533 06 
By contributions of the citizens of Muncy, 38 50 
Do. do. West Chester, 112 25 
Do. Two Churches, Dickinson, Penn, 21 29 
Do. Sundry individuals, Societies, &c. 84 26 
3641 14 


I do hereby certify that the above account is correct. 
M. CAREY, Chairman, 
Committee of Superintendence, 
Philadelphia, July 12, 1833, 
















































